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N July 1 the world was startled by the news that a 

German gunboat, the “ Panther,” had appeared off 
Agadir. The Imperial Foreign Office explained that it had 
been sent to protect German subjects in Southern Morocco, 
whose safety was threatened by local unrest. But every one 
knew that the dispatch of the “ Panther ” was a declaration 
to France that Germany had rights in the Moroccan con- 
troversy which she intended to protect, if need be, by 
force. It was tantamount to the naval custom of firing a 
shot across the bows of a ship as an intimation that its 
commander must parley, or fight. But men-of-war do not 
adopt such measures, except to pirate corsairs or slave 
dhows, unless war is at least in the air. And so with the 
“ Panther ” at Agadir. It was the first act in a crisis which 
developed so rapidly that before August had dawned, 
every man in the naval and military forces of Great Britain, 
Germany and France was warned for active service. The 
smallest mistake, the meanest incident might have set all 
Europe ablaze. Fortunately the war clouds have rolled 
away. But we may well inquire what it was that brought 
Armageddon so near. 

The Agadir incident grew into a European crisis 
because it happened to focus in a single dispute two almost 
distinct international quarrels. In one aspect it was one 
of the final episodes in that contest over the partition of 
Africa which, for twenty years, has embittered the relations 
of European powers. In another it was a noisy collision 
in the silent conflict between England and Germany 
which was defined in this review a year ago as “ the central 
fact in the international situation to-day.” It is only by 
examining its place in both these international struggles 
that the true significance of the episode can be gauged. 

The partition of Africa may be said to have definitely 
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set in about 1880. During the earlier portion of the nine- 
teenth century, Africa, excluding the British and Dutch 
colonies in the South, and the French colony of Algeria 
(1830) in the North, had been regarded simply as a stepping 
stone to the East. Nobody thought of founding white 
settlements anywhere except in the extreme South and 
North. And nobody thought well of the prospects of 
African trade. Outside Egypt there were no civilized people, 
as in India or China, to purchase the manufactures of the 
West in exchange for the jewels and gold, the fabrics 
and the spices of the East. The whole country seemed 
to be desert, or rock or covered with prickly scrub or 
impenetrable forest, and to be inhabited only by the 
poorest of savages. The slave trade was the single lucrative 
enterprise, and that was forbidden by the civilized powers. 
Thus it was that the great trading nations, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and the English had for centuries but skirted 
Africa, occupying a harbour here, or a tiny settlement 
there, where their East Indian argosies could put in for 
shelter and to replenish their stores. 

In the ’seventies this view began to change. France, 
encouraged by Bismarck, began to recoup herself for her 
loss of Alsace-Loraine by enterprise in North Africa. 
Traders, too, of all nations came to realize that Africa 
contained something besides sand and savages. Algeria 
had proved full of minerals. Egypt was notoriously rich. 
Incredible discoveries of gold and diamonds were reported 
from the South. The native, too, though possessed of few 
riches of his own, was found to be at least a docile labourer 
who could produce a rich harvest in rubber, copper, and 
ivory. Then the fever of exploration under Stanley and 
Livingstone set in, and with it wild indignation at the 
horrors of the Arab slave trade. Africa, in fact, from a 
no man’s land became a veritable Naboth’s vineyard, which 
it was every one’s duty to seize and humanize. In 1881 
France annexed Tunis, the occupation of Egypt followed, 
and then all the powers began to peg their claims. A con- 
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ference at Berlin in 1884 regularized the annexations, 
defined boundaries, promulgated rules about “ effective 
occupation,” and originated the famous phrase “ spheres 
of influence,” previously unknown to diplomacy. 

By the end of the century practically the whole continent 
was divided up between the European powers. Three 
independent native foreign states alone were left— 
Abyssinia, Liberia, and Morocco. But part of African 
territory could not be considered as finally allotted. Certain 
of the European powers owning African soil were unstable 
in themselves, or were so weak that it was doubtful whether 
they could maintain law and order in their domains. Turkey, 
which owned Tripoli, was one such power. Portugal was 
another. King Leopold, who conducted the so-called 
Congo Free State, was a third. 

In 1g00, therefore, although Africa had been divided 
between admittedly sovereign states, the occasion of dispute 
had by no means disappeared. Steps have since been taken 
to eliminate some of these stumbling blocks to peace. 
England, France and Italy, the neighbours of Abyssinia, 
have agreed to deal with its affairs, if intervention becomes 
necessary, by friendly agreement. The Congo Free State 
has become Belgian property, and there now seems no 
reason to suppose that Belgium will not be able to adminis- 
ter it well and justly in the future. And America, England 
and France have tried to assist the Liberian republic to 
reform its finances and its government. 

There remain Tripoli, Morocco and the Portuguese 
possessions, and these are precisely the territories concerned 
in the recent crisis. Morocco has been coveted by France 
for many years. She has wanted to annex it, not only for 
itself, but to round off her North African possessions into 
a compact Empire, and to forestall any other first-class 
European power from obtaining a footing there. The 
unrest and disorder in the country had long pointed to 
the eventual necessity for European control, but during 
the whole of the nineteenth century England and 
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Spain have stood across the path of her ambitions. The 
ownership of the soil across the straits of Gibraltar and 
commanding the entry to the Mediterranean is a matter 
vitally affecting the sea power of England. And Morocco is 
the natural sphere for the expansion of Spain, in the north of 
which, too, she has long had traditional rights. The Fashoda 
incident, however, brought home to England and France 
the dangers which lurked in unsettled territorial disputes, 
and shortly afterwards they came to an agreement about 
their respective spheres in North Africa. France declared 
the Sudan to be a British sphere. England agreed that 
the rest of North Africa, except Morocco, Liberia, and ~ 
the territories already belonging to European powers, 
should be a French sphere. 

This step alarmed Italy, which for long had regarded 
itself as Turkey’s heir in Tripoli. Accordingly an agreement 
was signed in 1900 between France and Italy by which 
Italy gave its countenance to French political aspirations 
in Morocco in return for France’s countenance to Italy’s 
aspirations in Tripoli, on the understanding that neither 
power should take the initiative without the consent of 
the other, or until the status quo in Morocco or Tripoli, 
or in the Mediterranean, had altered. Great Britain is 
supposed to have also given her tacit consent to Italy’s 
claim to the reversionary rights in Tripoli. The Fashoda 
understanding also awoke Germany to the necessity of 
bestirring herself. She had been somewhat unfortunate 
in her colonial enterprises. Her two chief colonies, German 
South-west Africa and German East Africa had no hinter- 
lands, and she had agreed upon a boundary to the German 
Kamerun, which gave to France the whole hinterland of 
that territory. Thus during the last years of the nineteenth 
century, while the British and French empires spread 
automatically across North Africa, under the necessity 
for the maintenance of law and order on the frontiers, 
Germany’s possessions did not increase at all. When, there- 
fore, the Anglo-French-Italian understandings about North 
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Africa were made known, Germany realized that she had 
to move at once if she was to share in what remained 
undisposed of African soil. Under the Anglo-French 
agreement only one part of North Africa, Morocco, was 
not allotted as a sphere of influence to one power or other, 
and the Germans began to consider how they could get 
a share of it, 

Fortune favoured them to begin with. M. Delcassé, still 
smarting under the Fashoda rebuff, was planning a partition 
of Morocco behind England’s back. It was clearly impos- 
sible for France to obtain all Morocco, even if she shared 
part of it with Spain. The co-operation of some other 
great power was essential. If France, Spain and Germany, 
with the assent of Italy, agreed upon partition, England 
would probably be unable to resist them. Accordingly, 
after negotiating with Spain in 1902 a secret treaty defining 
the French and Spanish spheres in Morocco, M. Delcassé 
opened negotiations with the German Government about 
their side of the bargain. 

But before a conclusion was reached there was a sudden 
change in the situation. The growth in the German arma- 
ments and pretensions, had profoundly alarmed not only 
the English Government, but Germany’s neighbours, and 
had compelled them to discuss how they were to resist 
the growing German menace. The condition of Europe 
pointed to the necessity for an understanding between 
England and France. At the same time the Spaniards 
backed out of the treaty of 1902. This made M. Delcassé’s 
original Morocco scheme impracticable, and he abandoned 
the idea of partition. Moreover, a free hand in the whole 
of Morocco could probably be purchased from England 
by the surrender of claims in Egypt which were of small 
real value to France, but a grave handicap to the British 
administration. Accordingly, in 1904, as the first outcome 
of the growing entente was published the Anglo-French 
agreement, by which the French recognized the position 
of England in Egypt, and the British Government, in view 
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of the declaration of the French Government that it had 
“ no intention of altering the political status of Morocco,” 
agreed that it “ appertained ” to France, as a neighbour, 
to “ preserve order ” in Morocco, and “ to provide assistance 
for the purpose of all administrative, economic, financial 
and military reforms which it may require.” It further 
agreed “not to obstruct the action taken by France for 
this purpose,” provided existing British rights were pre- 
served. At the same time France signed a new treaty 
with Spain defining their respective spheres in the event 
of the disappearance of Moroccan independence. 

As may be imagined, this news provoked great indignation 
in Germany. The Germans suddenly found that the 
political future of Morocco had been settled behind their 
backs, and in a manner which seemed to promise everything 
to France and nothing to themselves. With some justice 
they inquired by what right England and France thus 
settled, for their own benefit, the affairs of the whole 
of North Africa, and they resolved to take the first 
opportunity of recovering what they regarded as their 
rights. The first step was to force the resignation of 
M. Delcassé. This did little except damage Germany’s 
reputation, and heighten the suspicion in which she was 
held. But the opportunity to recover lost ground in Morocco 
came in the following year, when the battle of Mukden 
relieved her of all anxiety of attack on her Eastern frontier. 
Three weeks later the Kaiser landed at Tangier and 
declared that the maintenance of the independence of the 
Sultan, and the integrity of his dominions, was a German 
interest. In other words, that Germany had as good a 
status in Morocco as anybody else, and was not going to be 
deprived of her rights by collusion between other powers. 

This declaration was obviously inconsistent with the 
Anglo-French and French-Spanish treaties of 1904, which 
contemplated the eventual partition of Morocco 
between France and Spain. After a period of acute tension 
the dispute was settled by the Act drawn up by the Con- 
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ference at Algeciras. In theory the Act was a vindication 
of the German case. For it provided for the future of 
Morocco on the “ three-fold principles of the sovereignty 
and independence of His Majesty the Sultan, the integrity 
of his dominions, and economic liberty without any 
inequality for the trade and commerce of all nations.” 
Morocco, in fact, was internationalized, and all European 
powers bound themselves, by their signatures, to uphold 
the principle. 

But in this, as in other attempts at internationalization, 
theory did not square with facts. Three very minor 
departures from the strict principles of neutrality in 
Morocco were made by the Conference, in respect of the 
police, the Customs, and the suppression of the arms 
trafic. A police force of from 2,000 to 2,500 natives 
was to be created to police her eight ports (not the interior) 
used by European traders. This force was to be commanded 
by a Swiss officer, but France and Spain were allowed to 
loan from 16 to 20 officers and from 30 to 40 N.C.O.’s 
to train the force for a period of five years. France and 
Spain were also admitted to have the right to enforce the 
rules for the suppression of the illicit arms traffic, and 
to enforce the Customs regulations along their Algerian 
and Riff frontiers. 

But these provisions, legally insignificant, coupled with 
the pressure of the facts, were sufficient to upset completely 
the Algeciras Act within five years. On one plea or another 
France and Spain by the beginning of the present year 
had managed to occupy a third of the Sultan’s dominions 
with some 100,000 men, and Morocco was financially 
bonded to France for about {8,000,000 on terms which 
it would almost certainly be unable to fulfil. A few months 
later a strong French force had occupied Fez. 

The Algeciras Act was clearly waste paper. We need not 
pause to determine how far French and Spanish interven- 
tion was a necessity born of misrule and disorder in Morocco, 
and how far it was their policy deliberately pursued from the 
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beginning. Both causes were unquestionably at work. That 
the French and the Spaniards never expected, if they even 
intended, that the Algeciras Act would succeed is proved by 
the fact that directly after the Act was signed the earlier 
treaty of 1904 was renewed in substantially its original 
form. 

Germans had naturally grown very restive as the gradual 
absorption of Morocco by France and Spain went steadily 
forward under their very eyes, and, in the teeth of the Alge- 
ciras Act. They were further exasperated by the undoubted 
fact that the French used their influence with the Sultan to 
impede German commercial and mining enterprises in Mo- 
rocco. This, indeed, was inevitable, so long as the future of 
Morocco was in doubt. For France was bent on establishing 
her political predominance in the country, and the creation 
of every new German interest was certain to make her 
project more difficult to achieve. An attempt therefore was 
made in 1909 to come to an amicable arrangement. As 
Prince Bulow said in the Reichstag, the new policy was “ to 
put co-operation in the opening up of the country in place 
of mutual hostility.” Accordingly an agreement was signed 
“to facilitate the execution of the Act of Algeciras,” by 
which France, “ wholly attached to the integrity and 
independence of the Sherifian Empire,” pledged herself 
“not to impede German commercial and industrial inte- 
rests in Morocco,” and Germany, “ pursuing only economic 
interests,” recognized that France possessed “ special 
political interests ” in Morocco which were “ closely bound 
up with the consolidation of order and internal peace” 
in that country. This agreement relieved the tension of 
Franco-German relations for a time. But the obstruction of 
German economic interests continued, and finally the 
occupation of Fez and the report that the French had 
secured from the Sultan a secret treaty by which they were 
to take charge of the defensive arrangements and of the 
internal organization of Morocco, created, as the Germans 


said, an entirely new situation, by destroying the Alge- 
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ciras Act in the eyes of all the world. An acrimonious press 
dispute began over the meaning of the 1909 treaty. The: 
French contended that, like the 1904 agreement with 
England, it gave France a free hand in Morocco, that 
Germany was breaking faith in protesting against the Fez 
expedition and its consequences, and that in any case their 
presence in Fez was not a breach of the Act of Algeciras, 
because it was requested by the Sultan. The Germans 
replied that the agreement of 1909 did not supersede the 
Algeciras Act, that it explicitly provided for the continued 
integrity of Morocco, and that it was a farce to pretend that 
the Sultan was a free agent and had invited the French 
to occupy his country of his own accord. 

There was reason on both sides, for the 1909 agreement, 
as is usual with such diplomatic instruments, left many 
important points vague. It did not invalidate the Algeciras 
Act, because it had not the power to do so, yet it obviously 
was not consistent with the spirit of it. It was a tacit admis- 
sion that internationalization had failed—largely, perhaps, 
because France had always intended that it should fail—but 
it never conceded the right to France to annex the country. 
The real question still remained for settlement. Now that 
it was clearly impossible to bolster up the Sultan as an inde- 
pendent sovereign any longer, what were the terms on which 
Germany would agree to the establishment of a French pro- 
tectorate? England had been paid by France in Egypt, 
Spain by the partition treaties of 1904 and 1906, Italy in 
Tripoli. What was Germany to get? The French recognized 
perfectly well that this was the real point at issue, for so 
long ago as June last the Monis Cabinet had put forward as 
a suggestion “‘ compensation ” in the Congo region. 

But the French are the most expert diplomats in the 
world. The negotiations dragged on, though the French 
remained in Fez. All the other powers acquiesced, as they 
had long ago given their consent, and it seemed impossible 
to bring the French to the issue. Yet with every day’s 
delay their position grew stronger in the eyes of the world, 
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and Germany’s prospects faded. How was Germany to 
act? Was she to allow the correspondence to wander on 
until France and Spain had divided the country between 
them and almost acquired a prescriptive title? Was she 
to appeal to the good offices of powers which were all 
under treaty obligations to France, and ask them to press 
her Government to recognize the German claims? Or was 
she to make it quite clear to France that Germany was not 
to be trifled with; and if so by what means was she to do it, 
by polite but firm pronouncements, or by brandishing the 
mailed fist? The German Foreign Office, supported by 
practically the whole press, official and unofficial, chose the 
last alternative, and hence the appearance of the “ Panther ” 
off Agadir. 

So far as the partition of Africa is concerned, that is the 
whole explanation of the Agadir incident. Herr von Kider- - 
len Waechter is reported to have described it as a method 
of “facilitating” the negotiations with France. The 
German ambassador in London explained that it was 
obviously nothing else, because the “ Panther” was “ only 
a little one,” and because no landing had been made—a 
mere shot across the bows, in no sense an act of war. And 
the French understood this, too. There was no excitement in 
France or its press in the early weeks of July. There was 
much uneasiness about what might follow, and much talk 
about German bad manners. But this purpose of the Agadir 
incident was quite clearly understood. 

The dispatch of the “ Panther ” achieved its object. The 
negotiations came to a head at once. What did Germany 
expect to get out of France? There is no reason to suppose 
that Germany ever seriously contemplated acquiring any 
part of Morocco. Such a step would have provoked the 
hostility of England, would have meant perpetual friction 
with France and Spain, and the German fragment of 
Morocco would certainly not have been of sufficient value 
to compensate for these disadvantages. Besides, as the Chan- 
cellor said, the German Government regarded itself as 
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debarred from territorial aspirations in Morocco by the 
treaty of 1909, though it in no way precluded them from 
demanding “ compensation ” if France was going to take 
Morocco for herself. Finally, provided the open door for 
German trade in Morocco could be effectively guaranteed, 
Germany’s interests lay in obtaining ‘“ compensation ” 
elsewhere. For reasons which will appear later Germany’s 
future is largely bound up with the rapid economic develop- 
ment of backward countries like Africa and Asia as sources 
of supply of raw materials and as markets for her manufac- 
tures. Now it is obviously Germany’s interest that she should 
control as much of this undeveloped territory as possible, 
because ownership carries with it certain trading advan- 
tages, and because in no other way can she be certain of 
keeping the markets open to her own people. The Germans, 
therefore, like the Monis Cabinet, considered that the best 
solution was that France should consolidate and round off 
her Empire in North-west Africa and that Germany should 
extend her territories in Central Africa. This plan had the 
additional advantage from the German point of view, that 
it opened up the possibility of further peaceful expansion 
in the future. The ultimate future of the Belgian Congo, 
and of the Portuguese territories, is at least doubtful, and if 
the present régime in either collapsed Germany—once 
established as the paramount power in West Central Africa 
—would naturally gain the lion’s share of their lands. This 
possibility has long been contemplated, for in 1898 a secret 
treaty—which may no longer be operative—was signed 
between Germany and England which, broadly speaking, 
provided that if the Portuguese Empire disappeared Ger- 
many was to take Angola and Great Britain Mozambique. 
But the realization of this scheme rendered the acquisi- 
tion of the French Congo by Germany practically a neces- 
sity. For the French Congo lay between the German 
Kamerun and both the Belgian Congo and the Portuguese 
colony of Angola. Accordingly Germany proposed that 
in return for a free hand in Morocco France should hand 
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over the French Congo and her reversionary rights over the 
Belgian Congo, and in order to make this bargain more 
attractive offered to cede to France the German colony of 
Togoland—a slice of territory wedged between the French 
colony of Dahomey and the British Gold Coast. 

There was clearly nothing wildly outrageous in these 
proposals. They were greedy, no doubt, but they had the 
two great advantages that they were likely to promote peace 
and progress in Africa by eliminating political and tariff 
boundaries, and that they did not manifestly conflict with 
the territorial interests of any other great power. But at 
this moment the whole situation was changed by Mr Lloyd 
George’s speech, made the day after the publication of the 
German proposals. This speech threatened war, in certain 
eventualities, which were not precisely specified. The effect 
in Germany and on the negotiations was electric. The 
issue became, as the Cologne Gazette said, a “‘ machtfrage,” 
a question of might, to be settled by the relative strength 
of France and England on one side and Germany on the 
other, not by the test of reason and fair play. As Le Temps 
explained, a simple matter of business complicated on the 
French side by unfortunate delays, and on the German 
side by characteristic bad manners, had, by the action of 
the British Government, been turned into a first class 
European crisis. 

Why was this? What had happened between July 1 and 
July 21 to bring about the change? We can only answer 
these questions in the light of the history of the second 
international problem involved at Agadir, the rivalry of 
Germany and England. 





IT 
HE explanation of Anglo-German antagonism, as of 
most international crises, is to be sought not so much 
in the true facts of the case, as in the interpretation which 
is put upon these facts by the two parties concerned. We 
need not, with the French, be so logical as to believe that 
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“tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner,” and that the 
whole dispute is about nothing; but we must allow that 
ignorance and suspicion inflame the passions of nations 
as they inflame the passions of men. What, therefore, do 
ordinary well-informed people in both countries believe 
about the proceedings and intentions of the other, as 
evidenced by the history of the past and culminating in 
the recent crisis? 

To the inhabitants of the British Empire the central 
fact in the last fifty years of European history has 
been the emergence of Germany as the strongest military 
power on the Continent. Prior to 1866-71 Germany— 
which then included Austria—consisted of a large number 
of kingdoms and principalities, nominally united in a 
Germanic confederation, but, in fact, independent states. 
These states, which, before Napoleon, numbered more 
than 100, and afterwards varied between 25 and 40, were 
perpetually quarrelling, and often at war one with the 
other. This disunion not only produced a disastrous effect 
on the country itself, it practically nullified the influence 
of the German people in Europe, and what little influence 
they might otherwise have possessed was further diminished 
by the endless rivalry within Germany of Prussia and 
Austria. It was France and Russia who then dominated 
Europe. And it was their deliberate policy—especially 
France’s—to encourage the disunion of Germany, in order 
that their own predominance should not be impaired. 

The ideal of a united Germany, not only as the method 
of giving peace and prosperity to Germany, but of restoring 
to its people true freedom and their proper place among 
nations, had long haunted its leading men. Attempts to 
bring it about were frequent but were usually promoted by 
liberal reformers who hoped to unite Germany and intro- 
duce democracy at the same time. These were checked, one 
and all, by the steady resistance of the princes of Germany, 
reinforced by the opposition of Prussia and Austria. In the 
early ’sixties, however, Bismarck appeared upon the scene. ~ 
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Long experience had proved to him the hopeless incapacity 
of the Germanic Diet, and that union was the indispensable 
preliminary to internal peace and progress. Bismarck 
also made up his mind that German union was to be achieved 
“not by speeches and Parliamentary resolutions, but by 
blood and iron,” and at the price of expelling Austria from 
Germany. Whether he was right in his belief that unity 
could be won in no other way may be questioned, but in 
six years he proved that his method was at least a practical 
method, for by 1871 the union of Germany was an accom- 
plished fact. 

Union was a boon which was well worth the price in 
life, suffering, and material loss which Germany had to 
pay. It gave her, for the first time, internal peace. It gave 
her a strong and stable Government, and the conditions in 
which her people could reap the harvest of their labours. 
It gave her, too, a position in Europe which had previously 
been hopelessly beyond her reach. We have, indeed, scarcely 
yet adjusted ourselves to the change. Central Europe, 
instead of being a welter of disorder and confusion, be- 
came in a few short years an immensely strong military 
power. France, shorn of part of her territory, had instantly 
, to abandon her long practised policy of manceuvring the 
potentates of Central Europe in her own interest, and to 
turn to Africa as a field for her activity. Russia was forced 
to recoil on India and the Far East. Austria and the new 
, state of Italy bowed deferentially before the German will, 
This dramatic appearance of a new world-power in 
mid-Europe, however, did not begin to affect the outside 
world for a while. Germany required time to set her house 
in order, and Bismarck considered the friendship of England 
essential to the peace and security of his country. But in 
the early ’nineties, with the disappearance of Bismarck a 
change set in. The Germans, led by their youthful Kaiser, 
began to aspire to play the same part in the outside world 
that they had acted with such surprising success in Europe. 
Filled with the ambitions natural to a young people, they 
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followed eagerly the allurements of welt-polittk. There was, 
of course, sound justification for the more moderate of the 
aspirations. Under union, Germany’s population and 
industry were increasing at a prodigious rate. Formerly 
millions had emigrated to strengthen Germany’s British 
and American rivals. Owing to her industrial activity she 
was now able to absorb them at home, but it still seemed 
inevitable that the day must come when she would require 
colonies, if her children were not to be lost to Germany 
once more. In any case the growing necessity for foreign 
markets made it imperative that German influence and 
trade should make its way wherever business was to be 
done. 

But the German ambition seemed to extend much 
further. Misled, perhaps, by the ease with which they 
had gained the supremacy of Europe, forgetful that their 
success was remarkable mainly because through their own 
jealousies it was so long overdue, they overrated their 
own strength and belittled the power of other peoples. 
They spoke of themselves as the people of destiny, whose 
century was the twentieth, and they talked as if it was 
their right, as the favourites of fortune, to achieve their 
destiny by destroying all who would not make way. In 
particular the British Empire must go. It lay across their 
path, and its possessions were Germany’s destined heritage. 
It was not that the Germans hated the British, it was that 
their own future was inconsistent with the continuance 
of the British Empire. Fortunately there was no doubt 
about the issue. The Empire was the “ colossus with the feet 
of clay.” It would crumble at the first encounter with the 
prowess of the new power. And this doctrine, which held 
up England as “ the enemy,” was sedulously preached not 
on a few platforms only, but in almost every German 
school, and after a generation became the creed of the 
ordinary man. 

But the Germans, mindful of the lessons of 1870, realized 
that aspirations count for little without power at their 
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back. If it was the German sword which had won their 
predominance in Europe, if it was the British navy which 
had gained England her Empire, and kept it together, 
Germany must also have a navy if she was to protect her 
commerce and her traders and prosecute her designs 
abroad. As the Kaiser said, “a prosperous development of 
the Fatherland is not conceivable without a continuous 
reinforcement of its sea power.” Unfortunately, however, 
the circumstances under which the union had been brought 
about had set in motion a very powerful diplomatic tradi- 
tion. National triumphs, according to the Bismarckian 
formula, were won not by speeches and resolutions, but 
by blood and iron. Germany’s place in the outside world, 
therefore, like her place in Europe, was to be won by the 
sword. There were to be no more attempts to settle the 
world’s affairs by means of congresses and pious resolutions. 
If Germany was strong enough, and resolute enough, she 
could promote her interests far better by demanding 
roughly the concessions she required as the alternative to 
annihilating defeat, than by round table discussions. 

These manifold effects of union, the real need for ex- 
pansion and a navy, the exaggerated notions of the German 
people about their future, their resolution to achieve 
their destiny, whatever it might cost to older and effete 
races, and the truculent methods of their diplomacy, 
did not make themselves felt in England till the later 
*nineties. Then it was that the British began to detect 
not only the natural growth of German influence in the 
world, but a steady hostility to themselves in German 
diplomacy. In 1896 the Kaiser sent his famous telegram 
to President Kruger, and the independence of the Trans- 
vaal, with which Germany had no sort of concern, was 
declared to be a German interest. During the South African 
War the first of the great German Navy Bills was floated 
on a terrific orgie of Anglophobia, and the Kaiser referred 
ominously to Germany’s “ bitter need” for a fleet. The 


difficulties of England in bringing the South African War 
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to a close, and the belief to which it gave rise that the 
British were a “ tired ” race, and were no longer entitled ~ 
to the pride of place in world politics which they had 
held so long, seemed to inflame the ambition of Germany. 
The efforts of the Campbell-Bannerman Government to 
stem the growth of armaments by reducing the British 
Naval Estimates, were interpreted as final proof that 
Britain was in her dotage, and that the day of the German 
triumph was at hand. The 1906 and 1908 Navy Bills, 
which, as Sir Edward Grey said, provided with the earlier 
law for a fleet “ greater than any now in existence,” was 
the German answer to these friendly advances—an answer 
hailed in Germany as the final stroke in the knell of England’s 
greatness. 

The evidence, indeed, seemed overwhelming. What other 
purpose could Germany have in building such a fleet but 
the overthrow of the British Empire? Scepticism turned 
to credulity, and England was deluged with war scares 
and invasion bogies, designed to frighten its people 
into spending enough to rescue their Empire from the 
manifestly impending disaster. That these were successful 
is witnessed by the vast Naval Budgets of the past few 
years, the activity of the campaign for universal military 
service, and the creation of entirely new naval and military 
forces in the Dominions. But not only have the British 
public been convinced that Germany’s aims threatened 
the safety of the Empire, and that she intended ruth- 
lessly to extract from weaker powers whatever she thought 
she needed for her future, but all her neighbours, not her 
allies, have come to believe that their safety was endangered 
by German ambitions. As a result the triple entente has 
come into being, which is anti-German in the sense that it is 
meant to guarantee that none of the parties shall be mulcted 
by the merciless diplomacy of Germany. And the entente 
has grown stronger with .agewbecause events have only 
served to confirm the bélief im the hostility and danger 
of Germany’s aims and“policy. ‘The demands on Britain 
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and France which led to the resignation of M. Delcassé, 
the “ brilliant second ” episode at Algeciras, the ultimatum 
_ to Russia after the Bosnian crisis, and the boasting 
about “shining armour ”’ afterwards, the unnecessary and 
exasperating trespassing of the German fleet in Danish 
and Scandinavian home waters, and a hundred and one 
minor episodes, combined with every official and semi- 
official utterance about the principles which govern German 
diplomacy, point irresistibly to the conclusion that Germany 
- trusts to her strength alone in every case where her interests 
are involved. Her method of looking after her own affairs 
seems to be to keep people alive to the penalties of pro- 
voking her resentment, by constantly brandishing the 
German sword. Fear and apprehension indeed are whole- 
some. They increase Germany’s prestige, and make it easier 
for her to get her way without resort to war. 

So much for the British view. How do the Germans 
interpret recent history? They say that the characteristic 
of British policy has always been an‘intense and vindictive 
jealousy of the second strongest power. It has been our 
instinctive object to destroy by forcé; or ring in by diplo- 
matic combinations, the next power to ourselves on the 
sea, in order that we may secure and keep our predominant 
position at less cost and risk to ourselves. First it was Spain, 
then it was Holland. After Holland came France, and when 
we could not destroy her power by victory at sea alone, 
we organized Continental leagues and created diversions 
ourselves until she sank, in 1815, powerless for generations 
to threaten us. During the greater part of the nineteenth 
century, when there was no serious rival on the sea, our 
hostility was shared equally by France and Russia, neither 
of which had any real ability or intention of injuring us, 
but who, as the next strongest powers, had to be treated 
with suspicion. A designing enemy is as necessary to British 
policy as is a King io the British Constitution. Thus no 
sooner did the new European state prove, by its strength 
and activity, that it was going to become the second power 
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in European waters, than a hue and cry was instantly 
raised, that these preparations were aimed at British 
supremacy, that Germany was the enemy, that she was 
a menace to the world, was in fact a mad dog, which it 
was the interest of all civilized powers to muzzle and 
chain up. And in pursuance of this policy—which the 
Germans regretfully admit was perfectly sound from the 
point of view of the self-interest of the Empire—the 
British have ringed Germany about with ententes, and 
have deliberately thwarted every effort she has made to 
promote her legitimate national interests in Europe or 
elsewhere. 

This policy, say the Germans, is instinctive. If the 
Prussians are ambitious and designing bullies, the British 
are selfish and grasping hypocrites. For they manage to 
persuade themselves that not only are they justified in thus 
throttling their neighbours and keeping all the good things 
of the world for themselves, but that it is their duty to 
do so. Their view is exactly expressed by Mr Bernard Shaw + 
in The Man of Destiny. “The English,” he says, “ are a 
race apart. Every Englishman is born with a certain 
miraculous power that makes him master of the world. 
When he wants a thing, he never tells himself that he wants 
it. He waits patiently until there comes into his mind, no 
one knows how, a burning conviction that it is his moral 
and religious duty to conquer those who have got the 
thing he wants. Then he becomes irresistible. Like the 
aristocrat, he does what pleases him and grabs what he 
covets; like the shopkeeper, he pursues his purpose with 
the industry and steadfastness that come from strong 
religious conviction and deep sense of moral responsibility. 
He is never at a-loss for an effective moral attitude. As 
the great champion of freedom and national independence 
he conquers and annexes half the world, and calls it coloniza- 
tion. When he wants a new market for his adulterated 
Manchester goods he sends a missionary to teach the 
natives the Gospel of Peace. The natives kill the missionary, 
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he flies to arms in defence of Christianity: fights for it, 
conquers for it, and takes the market as a reward from 
heaven. In defence of his island shores, he puts a chaplain 
on board the ship; nails a flag with a cross on it to his 
top-gallant mast, and sails to the ends of the earth, sinking 
and destroying all who dispute the empire of the seas 
with him.” And, as the Germans add: in his capacity as 
peacemaker and reformer in ordinary to the world, he 
seizes a quarter of the earth, and resists and execrates 
every other power which tries to do the same, on the 
score that they are making it more expensive and difficult 
for him to discharge his obligations to Providence. ‘‘ There 
is nothing,” concludes Mr Shaw, “so bad or so good 
that you will not find Englishmen doing it; but you will 
never find an Englishman in the wrong. He does every- 
thing on principle. He fights you on patriotic principles; 
he robs you on business principles; he enslaves you on 
Imperial principles; he bullies you on manly principles; 
he supports his King on loyal principles; and cuts off his 
head on Republican principles. His watchword is always 
Duty; and he never forgets that the nation which lets its 
duty get on the opposite side to its interest is lost.” 

Now, though this statement bears little evidence of 
that attention to reality and historical fact on which 





- Mr Shaw is so insistent in other spheres, it represents 


—_ 


- 
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very fairly the German view of our national character, and 
for that matter of the character of the British Dominions 
and America. To behave like this, they say, is the Anglo- 
Saxon trait. Take the history, they add, of the last forty 
years, since Germany became a first-class power. In that 
time the British have seized by force Egypt and the Sudan, 
have annexed Burma and part of Siam, appropriated East 
Africa, Nigeria and Rhodesia, conquered the Transvaal, 


, and the Orange River Colony, have, with what right the 


Germans cannot understand, agreed to give the West of 

North Africa to a power they have ceased to fear, on 

condition of receiving the East for themselves, have 
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entered into an alliance with a Yellow Power on terms 
which probably mean the partial dismemberment of 
China, and certainly mean the closed door in parts of the 
world previously open to the commerce of all nations. 

The Germans do not blame the British for doing this. 
They recognize perfectly well that most of these acts 
were forced upon us by the circumstances in which we were 
placed, and that the justification is the necessity we are 
under of preserving the unity and peace of the Empire. 
What they protest against is the view, which they declare 
we hold, that our sacred rights and obligations as a great 
power justify us in completely disregarding the equally 
sacred rights and obligations of other great nations, and 
of Germany in particular. During the last forty years, ~ 
while the British Empire has thus been expanding all over 
the world by force of arms, Germany has kept the peace 
unbroken in Europe, has only fought once abroad in the 
Herero rising, and has acquired by peaceful means three 
moderate slices of Africa, some insignificant islands in the 
Pacific, and a coaling station in China. Whatever her 
diplomatic manners may be like, what proof, they ask, 
does this record afford of that Machiavellian policy with 
which she is credited? Yet everywhere Germany is opposed 
by England. An entente is created to tie her hands in 
Europe. Her attempts to develop her trade and interests 
in Asia Minor, by means of the Bagdad Railway, are ~ 
persistently, if secretly, obstructed. Her attentions to 
Turkey are branded as an attack on England. The cry 
“hands off ” is raised amid transports of virtuous indigna- 
tion directly she thinks of acquiring a naval base or coaling 
station in Africa or the Pacific. Her traders and explorers, 
and concession seekers, are everywhere treated as if they 
were the emissaries of a foreign power bent on under- 
mining the British Empire by diabolical intrigue, if not 
by force. Germany cannot buy a horse in Ireland, nor 
lay a line of railway in China, nor trade with the Persians, 
nor land a waiter in England, without being suspected of 
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deep and devilish designs. And if, they add, it comes to 
the question of which nation trusts most implicitly in the 
use of force to protect or promote its interests, must not 
the verdict go to the power which for two centuries has 
maintained as an inviolable principle, the two-power navy 
—that is, the forcible application of the Monroe doctrine 
to the sea. 

No, conclude the Germans, the facts speak for them- 
selves. The history of the last forty years is an unanswerable 
proof that it has been the deliberate policy of England to 
obstruct jealously the growth of Germany, in order that 
her own preponderance may not be impaired, or be made 
more difficult or more expensive to maintain. And this 
history, they add, is also the final justification for any 
and every German attempt to escape from the ring in 
which England has now encircled her, whether it be by 
diplomacy or by force. 

It is now possible, in the light both of the earlier facts 
of the case, and of these explanations of the present temper 
of public opinion in England and Germany, to form a 
fairly good idea of the real nature of the Moroccan crisis. 

The dispatch of the “ Panther ” to Agadir was regarded 
in England, as in most of the rest of the world, as but 
another proof of Germany’s high-handed diplomacy. 
Germany obviously intended to use her superior strength 
to compel France to accept much the worst of the bargain. 
She meant to levy blackmail. This view was confirmed in 
Great Britain by the general belief that in the Franco- 
German treaty of 1909, Germany had agreed to the eventual 
establishment of a French Protectorate in Morocco. This 
was not strictly the case, as we have seen, but the belief that 
it was, fostered by the fact that the French press naturally 
made the most of this interpretation in their controversy 
with the German press, made British opinion all the more 
convinced that Germany was entirely unjustified in re- 
opening a settled dispute in this violent way. To the 
British the Agadir incident was an intimation that the 
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dispute was to be settled according to the relative strength 
of the two powers, and not upon the merits of the case. 

They further believed that the incident was intended 
to break up the entente. The opportunity was favourable. 
There had been a marked improvement in Anglo-German 
relations in the preceding months, the Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince had been given a most cordial reception on 
their recent visits to London, the British Government 
was apparently profoundly embarrassed and the country 
preoccupied by the constitutional crisis and by railway 
and other transportation strikes. England, indeed, was 
obviously anxious to be friendly and to avoid complications 
of all kinds. France, on the other hand, as the Delcassé 
incident had proved, was not capable of resisting by herself 
strong pressure by the mailed fist. What if Germany were 
to squeeze her to concede, not outrageous demands, but 
more than she would voluntarily grant? England would 
not interfere, provided the demands were not manifestly 
blackmail, and France would have to give way. And would 
not that be the end of the entente? For a diplomatic com- 
bination designed to protect the parties from being squeezed 
by Germany obviously could not survive, if in spite’ 
of it, Germany could compel one of the parties to 
comply with her demands. Would not a successful coup 
at Agadir be followed, like the Bosnian ultimatum to Russia, 
by new Potsdam interviews between France and Germany? 
And then the ring would be broken. France would see the 
disadvantage of being opposed to Germany, and would 
range herself with the Triple Alliance in place of the 
Triple Entente, England would be isolated, Germany 
would be on the high road to an African Empire and to the 
first place in the world. It was a great plan. 

Such was the British interpretation, and there is little 
doubt that on the whole it was true. From the German 
point of view, as the enthusiastic plaudits of the whole 
nation showed, the game was unquestionably worth the 
candle. 
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Mr Asquith showed that the British Government took 
this view as early as July 6, when he said, “1 wish it to be 
clearly understood that His Majesty’s Government consider 
that a new situation has arisen in Morocco, in which it is 
possible that future developments may affect British 
interests more directly than has hitherto been the case. 
I am confident that diplomatic discussion will find a 
solution, and in the part that we shall take in it we shall 
have due regard to the protection of those interests and 
to the fulfilment of our treaty obligations with France.” 
What happened afterwards has not, and probably will not, 
be made public in all its details. But the substance is per- 
fectly clear. The German Foreign Office in one way or 
another intimated that the Moroccan affair was a matter 
which affected France and Germany alone, and that the 
British Government must be no party to the negotiations, 
in other words, that it was not to fulfil the obligation of the 
entente by supporting France in resisting excessive demands. 

Then came the presentation of the demands them- 
selves. They were greater than France was willing to 
concede. The crisis had arisen—was the entente a reality 
or was it a farce? The British Cabinet and the whole 
nation were far too profoundly convinced of the danger 
to the Empire of German designs to be willing to dispense 
with the entente with France. Their answer, given 
the day following the publication of Germany’s demands, 
was clear even to the point of being unnecessarily 
dramatic. Mr Lloyd George in a public speech said, “ If 
a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace 
could only be preserved by the surrender of the great 
and beneficent position Britain has won by centuries of 
heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to be treated, 
where her interests are vitally affected, as if she were of 
no account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically 
that peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ourselves to endure.” A few days 
later Mr Asquith, supported by all parties in the House, 
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defined the position with more precision. Conversations, 
he said, were proceeding between France and Germany, 
to which England was not a party. England did not in any 
way wish to prejudice the issue of these negotiations or 
to interfere with “territorial arrangements considered 
reasonable by those more directly interested.” “ But we 
have thought it right from the beginning to make it 
clear that failing a settlement such as I have indicated 
(i.e., honourable and satisfactory to both parties) we must 
become an active party to discussion of the situation. 
That is our right as a signatory to the Act of Algeciras; 
it might be an obligation under the terms of our agree- 
ment of 1904 with France; it might be our duty in defence 
of British interests directly affected by further develop- 
ments.” 

Nothing could be plainer. The Agadir coup had failed, 
the entente was firmer than ever, Germany had to give 
way unless she was ready to enforce her will by war. And 
this she never contemplated doing. Russia declared her 
intention of supporting the other entente powers. Austria and 
Italy explained that they were unconcerned with a colonial 
quarrel, Germany had no alternative but to abate her 
claims and make the best bargain she could. This naturally 
took some time, and for a week or two nobody knew whether 
there would be war or not, and made preparations accord- 
ingly. In point of fact there was never any serious risk of it. 

But if the Moroccan crisis has served to enhance British 
suspicions and distrust of German aims and methods, it 
has had a precisely equivalent effect in Germany. The 
whole episode, and especially the phrasing of Mr Lloyd 
George’s speech, have confirmed exactly the German view 
that England’s policy is governed by a selfish and jealous 
hatred of Germany. Why else should England intervene in 
a private negotiation between France and Germany about 


an exchange of territory in Africa, with a‘threat of war? 
Was it not proved by the hectoring excuse that the con- 





clusion of any international settlement without her consent 
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would be an “ intolerable humiliation ” for England, though 
German protests against the partition of North Africa, much 
of it no-man’s land, between England and France in 1904, 
were an unwarranted German interference, and evidence 
of Germany’s hostile designs? And was it not proved still 
more by the real reason of British interference—the 
desire to maintain an entente whose true object was not 
self-protection but to throttle German expansion, by buy- 
ing the adhesion of the lesser powers, by allowing them to 
take for themselves what Germany can lawfully claim for her- 
self? As every German exclaimed,“We always suspected that 
England meant to starve us into weakness. Now we know it.” 

The Morocco crisis, therefore, has produced an explosion 
of anger against the British in Germany. The Germans 
have been forced to retreat, France has obtained a far better 
bargain than she expected, and the anti-German policy 
of England has been finally exposed. And, rightly enough 
on their explanation of the facts, the Germans conclude 
that the only course is to increase their navy to such a 
point that England will be frightened to intervene to 
deprive her of her just rights in the future. Indeed a weak 
German Government would have found it extremely 
difficult to avoid war during the recent crisis, if Germany 
had had any real chance of victory. Public opinion and the 
Army and Navy were red hot with indignation, as the 
recent debates in the Reichstag and the Crown Prince 
incidents prove. It is well that the Liberal Government 
did not carry its disarmament proposals any further in 
1907. The British Empire is at peace to-day not because of 
the justness of its case, but because its fleet was strong and its 
army prepared. 





Ill 
I; is quite clear that the recent crisis has been produced 
by the deep-rooted suspicion which each country 
entertains of the policy and ambitions of the other. The 


British would not have judged the dispatch of the 
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“Panther ” to Agadir as they did, and would not have 
threatened war, unless they had believed that Germany 
intended to squeeze France unmercifully if she had 
the chance, as the prelude to a similar enterprise at 
some later time against the British Empire. The Germans 
would not have interpreted British action and Mr Lloyd 
George’s speech as they did, unless they had believed 
that the British object was to deprive them of their proper 
place in the world and rob them of their legitimate rights 
in Africa and elsewhere. And, as is usual in such circum- 
stances, neither side examines the facts of the case closely 
—the British, for instance, have made few allowances for 
Germany’s legitimate rights as against France, and the 
Germans have by this time entirely forgotten that their 
Agadir policy was far more than a negotiation about an ex- 
change of territory, because it was an attack on the entente 
which, whether it be justified or not, Britain was bound to 
resist in her own self-defence. In consequence, bitter feelings 
predominate, with the sole result that the danger of war 
is increased, and the expenditure in armaments is likely to be 
increased (in our case by twice as much as Germany’s), 
while neither nation is one whit safer nor one whit stronger 
as against the other than before. 

The vital question, therefore, is, are these mutual sus- 
picions, which produce these dangerous and expensive 
effects, really justified, are they founded on fact, or are 
they bogies of an ignorant imagination? If they can be 
proved to the satisfaction of both sides to be in part at 
least groundless, mutual relations will improve, peace will 
be better assured, and economy easier to attain. If they can 
be proved to rest on real facts, we shall know what to expect, 
what preparations we must make in self-defence, and 
whether war is inevitable. 

The first necessity is to determine where the real, as 
opposed to the fancied, interests of the British Empire 
and Germany lie. In both countries it is possible to find, 
and indeed impossible not to hear, people who cherish 
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extravagant ambitions for their own country, and still 
more extravagant fears about the ambitions of other 
countries. No inhabitant of the British Empire, for instance, 
will hesitate to say that Germany’s interpretation of 
British policy and aims is a grotesque distortion of the 
facts, and that the British do not, as vast numbers of 
Germans believe, lie awake at night thinking how they may 
cripple and starve their young rival into dependence upon 
themselves. In the following estimate of the real position, 
therefore, the views of the extremists will be ignored, 
and an attempt will be made to estimate the true facts 
and ideals on either side, which, because they are based 
on reality are bound to prevail in the end over all the 
theories and schemes of ingenious brains. The war cries 
of the extremists and the terrors of the ignorant are factors 
which at times may be decisive, and which in deciding 
immediate policy and preparations it is impossible to ignore, 
but for a sober judgment of the permanent interests of the 
two countries one must trust to the balanced opinions of men 
of experience, practised in affairs, and familiar with the facts. 

The fundamental need of Germany is expansion. She 
is a young, vigorous and rapidly-growing power. Her 
population mounts by nearly a million a year, while her 
territory is small. Her manufacturing enterprises have 
far outgrown the capacity of the German people to supply 
the material they require, or to absorb the articles they 
produce. They are still rapidly increasing. Somehow 
or other Germany must provide for the future of her 
population and of the industries which support them. 
But expansion means more than this. Germany has also 
to establish her place among the nations. To-day she may 
rate her claims too high. As against this the old possessors 
of place and privilege may not be anxious to make way for 
the upstart. Yet somehow or other Germany, if she has 
not already reached it, must find her way to the place 
in the councils of the world to which she is entitled by 
the strength, the self-control, and the wisdom of her people. 
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What does this imperative need of expansion imply? 
Does it mean that Germany requires a large addition of 
territory? There is to-day a great deal of misapprehension 
on this point even in Germany itself. First as to Europe. 
The best German opinion is strongly averse to a policy 
of further expansion on the Continent. Germany cannot 
afford to include any more non-German irredentist elements 
—Poles, Slavs, or French—within her borders. They are 
already a sufficient source of weakness and confusion. 
Even the eleven million Germans in Western Austria 
are far more valuable to Germany, and to the influence 
of German ideals and culture, where they are than if 
they were within the Empire. They are a guarantee that 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire will be friendly to Germany, 
instead of a violently hostile Slav state. As the strongest, 
and most educated element in the Austrian Empire they 
mould the civilization of its more backward peoples, 
and in fact control, far more than their numbers warrant, 
the policy of the State. Moreover an immense access of 
the Catholic vote would upset German politics terribly 
and destroy the preponderance of Prussia. Even though 
the Austrian Germans cannot be used to support a forward 
German policy, they are an invaluable rearguard. Pan- 
Germanism is an Austrian rather than a German product. 
It is the same with Denmark and Holland. They also 
are more use to Germany as they are. They are, so to speak, 
insulating cushions which absorb the shock of her contact 
with Russia and England. Moreover though Germany 
might be in a stronger position to attack if she annexed 
them, she also would be more vulnerable. The control 
of the mouths of the Rhine by Holland is an invaluable 
protection of German trade and commerce in time of 
war. In the last resort if their annexation became vital 
to her safety, Germany is in a better position to take them 
than anybody else. She need not seize them at once to 
provide against being forestalled. 

Germany, therefore, say thoughtful Germans, does not 
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plan to seize territory in Europe. Some day circumstances 
may force Germany to take action. If a European Arma- 
geddon occurred she would doubtless have to rearrange her 
frontiers, and as such a catastrophe is always possible, she 
has made preparations against it, as other powers have to 
do. But that she dreams of forcing on a war, or a situa- 
tion likely to lead to war, in order to expand in Europe 
is an illusion born of panic. Her real interests lie the other 
way. 

Territorial expansion beyond Europe is another matter. 
It may take two forms—the acquisition of true colonies— 
that is, territory fit for white settlement, like Canada 
or South Africa, or the acquisition of dependencies like 
India or Nigeria, and coaling stations or naval bases like 
Gibraltar or Aden, where white settlement on a large 
scale is out of the question. As to the first, Germans who 
have thought at all about the subject acknowledge frankly 
that they would like to possess large areas suitable for 
colonization. They would look well on the map, they 
would give Germany a status and prestige in remote 
parts she can get in no other way, they might be profitable 
commercially, they might even be a source of strength 
to the motherland. But, they sorrowfully admit, it is hope- 
lessly impracticable for Germany to think of acquiring 
such colonies. Not only are all parts of the world fit for 
white colonization on a large scale already part of the 
British Empire or in the hands of independent powers, 
but every one of them is peopled by a white community 
which would fight to the death rather than accept the 
German flag. They might be conquered and their territory 
annexed, but what profit would Germany gain—the doubt- 
ful glory of depriving a civilized community of its liberty, 
and the certain necessity of spending immense sums in 
cowing them into submission. Such colonies would be no 
source of strength to Germany. And if she had them how 
is she to compel her people to migrate to them? 

No, however she may regret it, Germany knows that 
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the creation of a Colonial Empire like that of England is 
an unrealizable dream. It was a vision in the ignorant 
days of the early nineties. It is now rapidly retreating to 
the limbo of abandoned hopes. And it has vanished from 
the minds of practical men all the more easily because 
there is an alternative which is at least as attractive, which 
is practical, and which may prove in the long run to be 
more profitable. Colonies, if impressive to the imagination 
and on the map, are at least a doubtful benefit to the 
motherland. They drain it of its population, yet they 
contribute nothing to its revenues; they increase the burden 
of defence, yet when the time of strain comes they are 
inclined, so history teaches, to declare their neutrality 
and set up as independent powers. Is it not clearly better 
for Germany, if she can do so, to keep her population at 
home, to build up a state which wiil grow stronger year 
by year, and which will thus acquire an even greater 
influence in the world, at the expense of powers which 
have dissipated their energy and their population in 
illusory dreams of empire? And is not the policy all the 
more certainly the right one, as failure to provide for her 
increasing population at home, inevitably means that 
they will migrate to fortify her rivals of the British and 
American Empires, as they used to do in such numbers 
in the days before union had brought prosperity and 
peace to the fatherland? Interest and necessity, indeed, 
point to the same policy. How is it to be achieved? That 
is the sole question. And there is only one answer. If 
Germany is to provide for the natural increase of her 
population at home, she must find ever-increasing markets 
abroad. Agriculture, assisted by science and chemistry, 
can give employment to some part of the increase, but 
the manufacturing industries are the only permanent and 
inexhaustible absorbent of nearly an additional million 
people a year. The fundamental national need of Germany, 
therefore, is not territorial expansion, but markets. If she 
can find raw materials for her industries, and markets for 
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all the goods her people can produce, she will have achieved 
her new national policy of “ keeping Germans happy and 
prosperous at home.” 

How is Germany to get the markets which are thus 
so vital to her future? At first she was able to do it by 
protecting her home market by a tariff. But her industries, 
after profiting enormously for a time, soon caught up with 
the demand, and clamoured for pastures new. Then they 
encountered a difficulty. [t was found that their own 
duties, especially on agricultural produce, had heightened 
the cost of living and production in such a way that it 
prevented an equivalent rise in the consuming power of the 
home market, while it magnified the difficulties of success- 
ful competition abroad. The tariff, however, also had its 
advantages, for it enabled Germany to negotiate special 
treatment for her goods with other protectionist states. 
But before very long she began to find that there were 
limits to the expansion of her market in countries as 
highly industrialized as herself, especially when these 
countries used highly protective tariffs of their own, 
or threatened to apply them to markets long free 
trade. 

So of late years in Germany, as in England and America, 
growing attention has been paid to the creation of entirely 
new markets. If only the energy of the numberless millions 
of China, India and Africa could be turned into profitable 
channels instead of being wasted in inter-tribal quarrels, 
in perverse and antiquated methods, or allowed to die away 
through being deprived of its legitimate reward, the 
problem of old and new countries alike would be solved. 
The backward peoples would produce the raw material 
and food required by Europe and America, and, if properly 
educated and adequately paid, would rise rapidly in the 
scale of civilization, and consume in return the manu- 
factured products of the white communities of the West. 
And this system, profitable to both, would last for a long 
time, for generations would pass before the backward 
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races could compete with the long civilized peoples in 
skilled trades or the use of machinery. 

Germany, therefore, is now vitally interested in the 
future of the great neutral markets in Asia and elsewhere, 
and her policy in these places entirely coincides with that 
of other industrialized states like England and America. 
They are all in favour of the encouragement of the economic 
development of these countries and the elevation of their 
peoples, and of the maintenance of equality of treatment 
for the trade and industry of all nations. Every nation 
would, of course, like a privileged position in a vast potential 
market like China. But there are so many strong rivals 
in the field that no single nation can expect to oust the 
rest permanently by diplomacy or force, and constant 
intrigue for special treatment is inconsistent with that 
stability in economic conditions, which is vital to the 
investment of capital and the encouragement of commercial 
enterprise. 





It is also Germany’s interest to press for the application 
of the same principles in territories which are dependent 
on European powers. She is naturally afraid lest that the 
rest of the world follow the example of France and keep 
their dependencies a close preserve for their own people. 
France gives herself so great a tariff preference in such of 
her colonies as are free from international servitudes, 
as almost to exclude foreign commerce, and by restrictions 
on shipping, bonuses and so forth, practically confines 
the carrying trade between places like Algeria and France 
to French vessels. Further, by a narrow and shortsighted 
system of internal administration, which is objected to by 
all other nations, she has immensely retarded their develop- 
ment. The reason is clear. The population of France is 
stationary. Her manufacturing industries and her shipping 
companies are relatively few and weak. The maintenance 
of exclusive privileges in her colonies is all that is required 
to-keep her enterprises prosperous. Rapid progress is not 
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forced upon her, as it is on England and Germany, by 
the steady rise in the number of people requiring employ- 
ment at home. She can, therefore, afford to allow the 
development of these countries to wait until French 
capital and French industry is ready to exploit them, 
and with this end in view she restricts and impedes the 
activities of all other peoples. 

This is probably a shortsighted policy even in the French 
interest. The Germans, like the British, take the opposite 
view. They maintain the open door in all their colonies. 
They do more. They actively encourage the entry of 
foreign traders and capital. This is not altruism, but a 
shrewd calculation that the more people who are willing 
to start business and take risks in their colonies the 
sooner will these be producing the raw materials German 
industries require, and consuming the products German 
manufacturers create. The Germans see well enough that 
it pays them better to create a market worth {£100,000 a 
year, and share it with another power, than to keep it 
to themselves, at the price of limiting its value to £20,000 
a year. 

But the example and interests of others do not always 
guide a nation’s policy. Germany has no guarantee 
that the other powers which share Africa between them 
will not, like France, retard the development of markets 
in their dependencies and keep what profit there is to be 
made out of them to themselves. They have no guarantee 
that even England will not suddenly close the door to Ger- 
man commerce in India. Germany, therefore, is vitally 
interested in the dependencies of the European powers, for 
her national future may depend on the policy which is 
applied to them and the treatment which her trade and 
commerce receives in them. This vital interest of Germany 
can be safeguarded in only two ways. Either she must 
acquire dependencies of such extent that they will com- 
pensate her for exclusion from the dependencies of other 
powers, or she must have adequate assurances that the vast 
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markets of Africa and Asia will not be closed to her people, 
and the fruit of years of patient industry and investment 
suddenly snatched from her hands. Germany would unques- 
tionably prefer to possess dependencies of her own. Her 
position would be safer, her prestige and influence in the 
outside world greater, and even with the open door she 
would reap the commercial advantage that comes from 
the fact that the government is in her own hands, that the 
official language is her own, and that the majority of the 
white inhabitants are her citizens. But a large dependent 
empire is not vital to Germany. It is certainly not worth 
Germany’s while to go to war for the sake of dependencies 
of her own, if she can secure the open door in those of 
other people without resort to the sword. But if she is not 
to have large dependencies of her own a strong navy 
becomes an imperative necessity for the future of Germany. 
Germany’s future, if she is to keep her people at home, is 
in pledge to foreign powers, so long as they can foster or 
destroy her trade with impynity. The only security the 
Germans can have that one day they will not wake up to 
find the investments of German capital and the employ- 
ment of German workmen suddenly destroyed by the 
policy of other powers, is the knowledge that they are 
strong enough to compel foreign nations to respect German 
interests or indemnify her subjects against loss. War or the 
threat of it may not seem a good way of fostering business, 
but the lesson has not been lost on Germany that the 
British have found by two centuries of experience that 
a two-power standard is the best guarantee of their trade 
as well as of their safety. 

Does this mean that Germany requires a fleet as big as 
that of the British Empire if she is to survive as a great 
power? Only if British policy affecting one quarter of the 
earth’s surface, and enforced by her naval strength, is such 
as to threaten the economic future or liberty of Germany. 
If the British policy is to destroy Germany by ringing her 
in, and by throttling her industries to compel her popula- 
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tion to flow away to other lands, Germany will be forced to 
rouse the world against the Empire or fight, for death by 
starvation is as bad as death by the sword. But so long as 
Germany can be assured that our policy does not threaten 
her existence she does not need supremacy of the sea. A 
fleet in the second rank will be enough for Germany as it 
is for other powers—a fleet, that is, which is strong enough to 
coerce backward and uncivilized powers, and, to quote the 
preamble of their own Navy Act, “ of such strength that 
war, even against the mightiest naval power, would involve 
risks threatening the supremacy of that power.” For as the 
world is organized to-day, power is the only argument 
which is conclusive in international affairs. Without it no 
nation can expect its claims or its opinions to obtain the 
slightest consideration—as the Turks have found to their 
cost. Nothing but the power to make other nations un- 
comfortable or afraid will enable Germany, any more than 
England, to protect her rights or to gain that position of 
influence in the world which she can legitimately claim. 

Does Germany need a supreme fleet in order to tyrannize 
over other peoples and force Germanism on the world? 
On any interpretation of her true interests there can be 
only one answer. Whatever the jingoes may say, no nation 
has won prosperity or happiness or greatness by wanton 
triumphs or by standing upon the necks of other peoples. 
A nation prospers and is content when its people are free to 
seek the best in life, not when they are fighting for a selfish 
profit. The noblest battles of history have been fought to 
secure peace and freedom, not to destroy them. 

If these are Germany’s real interests where do the 
British Empire’s lie? Unlike Germany the nations of the 
Empire have no imperative need of expansion. Great 
Britain can see her population emigrating to the Dominions 
without feeling that her vital strength is ebbing away. 
The Dominions are clamouring for settlers, not seeking 
how they may keep their people at home. Great Britain, 
too, has in the Empire an immense market for her manu- 
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factured goods and limitless sources for the supply of raw 
material. And the Dominions, when they reach the manu- 
facturing stage, will be the fortunate heirs, through no 
prowess of their own, of the richest inheritance which it 
has ever been the good fortune of a people to enjoy. The 
paramount interest of the Empire, therefore, is not expan- 
sion, but to keep what it has and to enjoy it in peace. 

As we have seen, the interests of England as a great 
commercial and manufacturing power, broadly speaking, 
coincide with that of Germany. She also is in favour 
of the open door in neutral countries. It is no less her 
policy in her own dependencies. And it is her policy 
there for political reasons, irrespective of economic con- 
siderations, which may well be disputed: It would be 
entirely inconsistent with her position as trustee for the 
subject peoples that England should manipulate the tariffs 
in India or the African dependencies for her private advan- 
tage. To abandon her time-honoured policy—the policy 
of administering the dependencies in their own interest-— 
would be to abandon the political principles on which the 
whole Empire has been built up, and would do more to 
undermine the authority and prestige of the British name 
among the peoples of India and Africa than the fiercest 
autocracy or the most stringent repression of nationalist 
aims. She may well inaugurate a system of local protection 
if it proves to be beneficial to the development and civiliza- 
tion of the people. But to restrict their trading with foreign 
powers for the sake of the British manufacturers would not 
‘only be unjust but would cut at the root of her Empire. 

The policy of Imperial preference is undoubtedly 
inimical to German interests. But it is but an aspect of that 
protection which the Germans practise themselves, and is 
analogous to their own system of special commercial treaties 
between civilized powers. In any case, as the Germans now 
recognize, it is a matter affecting only the sovereign com- 
munities of the Empire and not one to which they can 
legitimately object. 
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But the British Empire has one vital interest which 
distinguishes it from all other states. Supremacy by sea is 
not only necessary to its peace and safety, it is the very 
condition of its existence. Without a navy greater than any 
other, it is a mere agglomeration of powerless fragments. 
It has no certain communications between its parts. It has, 
ipso facto, ceased to exist. Other Empires have appendages 
across the sea. The vital limbs of the British Empire are 
separated by the sea. It cannot afford to allow any single 
power, or any probable combination of powers, to concen- 
trate a navy which can herd its own off the oceans of the 
world, 

Is it to the interest of England to ring Germany in, and 
throttle her trade and enterprise? If Germany aims at the 
supremacy of the sea in order that she may overshadow the 
Empire, it certainly is. But if Germany’s ambitions can be 
reconciled, as these pages go to prove that they can be re- 
conciled with the peace, freedom and prosperity of the 
Empire, it certainly is not. To attempt such a policy 
would be expensive, would involve constant danger of war, 
and would in the end be bound to fail. Provided the 
Empire is able to preserve its territories intact and to keep 
that preponderance at sea which is vital to its existence, 
it has no more reason to impede the growth of German 
trade and commerce than that of America. Indeed, half 
the wars of the Empire—against Spain, France and Napo- 
leon—have been fought to maintain that very principle 
of freedom for commerce which Germany, as well as England, 
now upholds. The idea that England would think of pro- 
voking war to prevent the expansion of German commercial 
enterprise throughout the world is absurd. 

If this analysis of the real interests of the British Empire 
and Germany is true, there is no ground for any quarrel 
which should lead to war. If Germany will prove by her 
acts that she admits the necessity to the Empire of the 
two-power standard, and if the British will prove by their 
acts that they have no wish to impede the commercial ex- 
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pansion of Germany or to withhold from her a proper 
influence in the world’s affairs, the vital interests of both 


are secure. Friction will occur and disputes will arise, but 
not such as are insoluble by reason and fair play. 





IV 
Ii then on a candid examination of the real interests of 

Germany and the British Empire there is no conflict of 
vital national interests, what is the origin of those mutual 
suspicions which brought Europe to the verge of war at 
Agadir? Is it in the nature of things, or is stupidity, blunder 
or arrogance on either side to blame? 

A certain amount of friction and misunderstanding is 
inherent in the contact of independent communities, 
whether they are philanthropic societies or whether they 
are nations. Each wants to get its own way. Neither has 
any obligation to look after the interests of the other, and 
when these conflict, they have to be adjusted by a delicate 
and difficult negotiation, which becomes impossible if there 
is violence or unreason on either side. There are constant dis- 
putes between England and France, or between Germany 
and Austria, as all diplomatists will allow. They do not reach 
the public ear only because they are overshadowed and 
disguised by other and more dangerous collisions involving 
the risk of war. 

This natural cause of irritation is aggravated in the case 
of the British Empire and Germany by special and tem- 
porary circumstances. We have seen the effect in Europe 
of the sudden appearance of a new and immensely powerful 
state. The British peoples are now feeling the effect in a 
sphere they have long regarded as their own. They have 
been the beati possidentes of world power, and naturally 
do not relish the intrusions of a rival. To some extent the 
interests of the two are irreconcilable, because each has 
right on his side. The British for a century have governed 
a quarter of the whole world and policed the seas with a 
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great measure of success and humanity, and they dislike a 
change which replaces certain peace by dangerous rivalry 
by sea, and which makes their own task in India and else- 
where more difficult and more expensive. The Germans are 
a great civilized people, and if their civilization and their 
ideals are worth anything they cannot throw away their 
birthright to leave their mark on the course of the world’s 
history. The circumstances illustrate well the saying of Hegel 
that “The real tragedy of history is not the struggle 
of right against wrong, but the conflict of right against 
right.”” And until the readjustment of the old machinery is 
complete and the new power has found the place in the 
world to which it is entitled by its strength, intelligence 
and self-control, some antagonism is bound to last. 

This natural cause of friction is greatly aggravated in 
other ways. Ignorance spells suspicion, and the British and 
the Germans, being extraordinarily ill-informed about one 
another’s affairs and being fed largely on reports of the 
extravagances of extremists, have come to believe that their 
rivals are incredibly efficient and far-sighted, are malig- 
nantly hostile, and by some miracle are so free from internal 
difficulties that they are able to pursue their baneful 
designs with relentless labour night and day. And this 
illusion is fostered by the fact that the soldiers and sailors, 
who are responsible for the safety of the two countries, 
are making every possible preparation to ensure victory 
in the event of war, as indeed they must if they are worthy 
of their trade. These preparations are discovered and, 
coupled with the utterances of fire-eaters among 
them, are taken as final proof of the intention of 
England to destroy the German navy before it gets too 
strong, and of Germany to invade Holland and then 
England, directly she sees a chance of victory. Again, there 
is no official spokesman for either nation in the country of 
the other, except an ambassador whose tongue is tied save 
in the secret cabinet. Impressions of the aims and interest 
of either country, therefore, are derived from journalists or 
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diplomatists, resident abroad, who are almost compelled to 
take biassed views. It is their business to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the state to which they are accredited and to 
warn people at home to be on their guard. And just as 
doctors are often bad guides for people in sound health, 
because their experience is gained from the sick, the ab- 
normal or the maimed, and detectives are bad judges of 
the conduct of ordinary folk, because their business is to 
follow the habits and methods of rogues and criminals, so 
the opinions of press correspondents and diplomatists, 
uncorrected by other evidence, are not a sufficient guide to 
the policy and intentions of a rival power. This is no dis- 
credit to the people concerned. It is in the nature of things. 
Business men have long found it to be true in their affairs. 
They seldom allow important negotiations to be con- 
ducted by their agents. Most big transactions to-day are 
conducted between principals. And now that travel is 
so rapid, diplomacy might usefully do something to follow 
suit. 

But none of these causes are sufficient to explain the 
present tension nor the recent danger of war. Any strong 
and fair-minded Foreign Minister could make allowances 
for them and keep the relations between the peoples toler- 
ably friendly. The root lies deeper, and must be sought in 
the deliberate aims and actions of the two powers. What 
ground, therefore, is there for the accusations brought in 
each country against the policy of the other? 

There can be little doubt that there is much truth in 
the general charge that the national characteristic of the 
British is not only to ignore the other man’s point of view, 
but to believe that indefeasible right is behind his own. 
Every French Canadian says it about the British Canadian. 
Every Boer says it about the British South African, who 
retorts with justice that the Boer is as bad as himself, which 
explains how well they get on together. The French have 
said it for centuries, and say it still in whispers. The British 
say it about one another. There is no inhabitant of the 
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Dominions who does not belabour Downing Street for its 
neglect of their interests and the calm superiority with 
which it refuses even to reconsider its own statement of 
the case. And the British are amazed at the imperturbable 
confidence of the peoples of the Dominions that their own 
opinion is the last word in wisdom and that their own 
country is the greatest place on earth. And the whole 
Empire combines to hurl the charge at the head of the 
Americans, who return it with equal energy and convic- 
tion. 

This trait, reinforced by the real necessity of resisting 
too rapid a change in international conditions as dangerous 
to the stability of peace and good government in the de- 
pendent Empire, produces an attitude which is intensely 
irritating and galling to a young and aspiring people like 
the Germans. And, in consequence, when the aspirations 
of Germany are thwarted, as they are bound—in common 
with the aspirations of all other nations, the British in- 
cluded—to be thwarted in the international struggle, the 
Germans ascribe the resistance of England, when she is the 
obstacle in the way, to jealous hostility to Germany. And 
their annoyance is not mollified by the knowledge that 
England’s perverse hostility aas a very fair chance of 
success, because she insists on having a two-power navy on 
the ground that it is her duty to keep the peace for the 
world. 

But, granting all this, the German case will not stand 
the test of the facts. It is true that England won her Empire 
because she held command of the seas. But she held com- 
mand of the seas not because she was jealous of Spain or 
France, but because in no other way could she protect 
herself from the appalling chaos and disorder which devas- 
tated Europe and which was the real reason why the 
appearance of Germany as a great power was so long 
delayed. Nor was her sea power due to her desire to “ grab 
the world.” The command of the sea gave her traders a 
great advantage, and resulted in her acquiring a vast 
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empire which she would otherwise have been unable to 
hold. But every student of history knows how reluctant 
British ministries have been to extend the Empire they had 
to defend. What has invariably driven them on has been 
the inexorable facts that rapine and disorder on the frontier 
were inconsistent with peace and progress within British 
territory or with the safety of British subjects, and that the 
only way of preventing hostile powers from occupying strate- 
gic positions threatening vital parts of the Empire was to 
annex them to the British crown. The final proof of the dis- 
inclination of British Governments to extend their domain 
and of the evils of disregarding inexorable facts is to be 
found in Majuba, the South African war, and Khartoum. 

Nor has the command of the sea been used to seize the 
territory of civilized powers or to coerce the weak. It has 
been used to a great extent in the general interest—to put 
down piracy and the slave trade, to keep the seas free to the 
commerce of all nations, and to establish law and order 
and good government among peoples who were unable to 
do so for themselves. The British did not do this or win the 
Empire out of altruism. They did it because if they were to 
be free, prosperous and happy, they could do nothing else. 
If they had not acted as they did their trade would have 
vanished, they would have fallen short of their obvious 
responsibilities, and they would soon have found themselves 
at the mercy of some stronger power. It is true enough that 
in the almost unconscious process of building up the Empire, 
the British have done many questionable acts. But the 
justification, if there is a justification, is the same that the 
Germans plead for Bismarck and his acts. Must not the 
better sometimes prevail at the expense of the good? 

And when one asks where the British have resisted the 
legitimate expansion of Germany, the apologist for Germany 
can instance but two specific cases, the Bagdad railway 
and the recent Morocco crisis. Jt may be true that the 
British opposition to the Bagdad railway, shared also 
by Russia and France, was an unreasonable method of 
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showing our distrust of the German design to obtain a 
preponderant influence in the Turkish Empire, which 
extends to the Persian gulf. That depends upon what 
exactly were the German aims. But the German failure to 
obtain all that they desired in Morocco can hardly be 
ascribed to the British initiative. Mr Lloyd George’s 
speech was the direct and inevitable outcome of the German 
attempt to break up the entente. Whether the entente is 
justified or not, it is the policy of England to-day, and an 
attempt to defeat it was bound to provoke the resistance 
of England. The German Foreign Office must have seen 
the risk and taken it. Success was worth much more than 
the Congo. Failure meant something less than the Congo. 
Germany cannot blame England if the calculations went 
astray. Either the entente would go or the Germans would 
suffer a diplomatic defeat and lose the greater part of the 
French Congo. There was no third alternative to the policy 
they themselves set in motion. 

The charges against British policy, therefore, apart 
from the doubtful case of the Bagdad railway, resolve them- 
selves into those of general hostility and to the creation of 
an anti-German entente designed to hem Germany in. These 
charges are, generally speaking, true to-day, and have been 
true during the last six or seven years. The British are sus- 
picious of, and to that extent hostile to, Germany all over 
the world, and hostility backed by sea power does tend to 
impede German enterprise and diminish German influence, 
and has culminated in an entente which ties the hands of 
Germany in Europe, and which enables smaller powers to 
seize many of those opportunities of acquiring territory, or 
markets or prestige, which would otherwise come to Ger- 
many. These are undoubted facts, and if they are the 
product of mere unreasoning jealousy on the part of Eng- 
land, it is the British who are to blame for the present 
state of feeling. Whether or not that is the case depends 
entirely on whether the British interpretation of German 
aims is correct. Is the present British attitude the result of 
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German provocation, or has it come into being during 
the last few years through sheer jealousy of a new 
rival? 

The German people have had a remarkable and a de- 
served success in the last forty years. But their very success, 
the strength and reputation of the political structure they 
have reared, and the respectful admiration they have won 
from outside peoples, to say nothing of the fear they have 
inspired into their neighbours in Austria and France, have 
unquestionably turned their heads. What has been said 
about their confidence in themselves, their contempt for 
other peoples, their belief that they were destined to play 
the same part in the outside world that they suddeniy 
found themselves playing in Europe, and their conviction 
that England was the enemy as the obstacle in the way, is, 
generally speaking, true. They knew nothing of world politics. 
Their own political experience was short and narrow. And 
in consequence they set their ambitions impossibly high. It 
was their destiny to lead the twentieth century, and as the 
favourites of destiny they believed that they had a sort of 
right to everything which their future required. 

Their history affected them in another way. It bred 
in them a quite unreasoning belief in the value of 
force and the ruthless use of it by the state. For more 
than a thousand years Germany had been a prey 
to force misused. It was the cockpit in which not only 
her own princes -and nobles, but all Europe, fought 
out their quarrels. In the Thirty Years’ War alone the popu- 
lation of Germany is said to have fallen from 22,000,000 
to 8,000,000 by the sword, and by famine and pestilence 
brought by the sword. During the nineteenth century it was 
the same. Even after Napoleon had crossed every mile of 
the country with his troops and the people in despair had 
risen and driven him forth they could not unite. For fifty 
years more Germany remained stagnant, oppressed, suf- 
fering, the plaything of the ambitions and intrigues of her 
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was changed in an incredibly short time by Bismarck and 
his Prussian army. Since 1871 not a shot has been fired by 
an enemy in Germany. Her people have known what peace 
meant for the first time. Her industries and her agriculture 
have prospered amazingly. Her name is feared and re- 
spected by all the world. 

Is it any wonder that the Germans, and especially the 
Prussians, worship force? Moreover, the possession of force 
is a necessity to Germany in a sense in which it is not a neces- 
sity in many civilized countries. Germany lies upon the 
borders of the east. Russia, the home of autocracy, of a 
most tyrannous yet helpless bureaucracy, and of terrorism 
and revolution, is her frontier to the east. The fierce race 
hatreds of the Austrian Empire smoulder just below the 
surface to the south. And beyond Austria the Balkan States 
and Turkey are in a condition in which only the difficult 
agreement of the great powers prevents an outbreak which 
would set all eastern Europe aflame. Germany, like England, 
in India and her dependencies, must be strong, because the 
safety and prosperity of her people depends upon her 
voice being decisive. If she were not so irresistible there 
would not be peace in Europe to-day. 

But not only do the Germans regard force as the bulwark 
of the state in external affairs, they find it not less 
necessary to their own internal comfort and order. Just 
because they have been so accustomed to war, and have 
had so little experience of long peace and prosperity, they 
have not acquired that social savoir faire, that instinctive 
sense that the interests of the community and the indivi- 
dual are identical, which grows up among more fortunate 
peoples, and which is indispensable if the fullest individual 
liberty is to be reconciled with the stability of the state. 
A slight illustration is perhaps the simplest method of 
explaining what is meant. It is a commonplace among 
foreign visitors to Berlin that its crowds are the worst 
mannered in the world and that progress through the 
streets is an intolerable series of collisions or of excursions 
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off the pavement to escape them. The accusation is perfectly 
true. But what is the explanation? It is not the usual one 
that the Prussian is a brutal bully. His amiable smile and 
ample figure belie the charge. It is simply that it has not 
yet become second nature to him that it pays to think of 
others as well as yourself. Every man goes gaily ahead 
expecting the others to get out of his way and do the 
dodging. In consequence nobody dodges, and progress is 
astonishingly slow and uncomfortable. And see what is the 
effect on the German point of view. The Berliner, not 
having thought of applying his experience for himself, finds 
a wonderful efficacy in its application by the state. The 
introduction of rules and orders has a magic effect. Crowds 
suddenly move in two parallel streams, taxis and cabs collide 
less often, progress is rapid and undisturbed. Great indeed 
are the boons conferred by a strong government and an 
omnipotent police. Without them and the force they wield, 
how could the state subsist? 

This may seem trivial. So it is in itself, but it serves to 
illustrate the broad fact that Germans believe in the efficacy 
of force and authority to an extent which is scarcely com- 
prehensible to the Anglo-Saxon mind. On the whole we 
trust to reason and appeals to fair play to make people do 
the right thing without the interposition of the state. We 
find that in practice the easiest and most satisfactory way 
of effecting change, and the way most consistent with 
individual liberty, is the voluntary acceptance by the 
minority of the decisions of the majority. And in conse- 
quence we have an instinctive recognition that order and 
progress within the state is a matter for which every indi- 
vidual, and not merely the state and its officials, has a 
measure of responsibility even in the most ordinary of daily 
affairs. 

The Germans think otherwise. Their history and their 
circumstances point to their having received peace, pro- 
sperity and, in later days, comfort and order from the 
activities of the state. Rules and regulations are still found 
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to be a help rather than a hindrance to the individual. 
This is why the Germans are so successful where dis- 
cipline is of value and why they obey the police rules so 
blindly and tolerate a government tyranny in repressing 
disorder or enforcing uniformity which would produce an 
instant revolution in America or the British Empire. And 
this is why they believe so implicitly in the use of force as 
the only instrument of foreign policy. 

There is also another factor which affects the national 
policy of Germany. The constitutional and administrative 
system drives the German Government into an aggressive 
yet unstable foreign policy. Despite universal franchise the 
German Empire is not a democracy. The Reichstag is the 
least important of the two Houses of the German Parlia- 
ment. Speaking generally, it can only accept or reject pro- 
jects sent to it for consideration by the Upper House, the 
Bundesrat. The Bundesrat is not a house of peers, it is 
a diplomatic body representing the governments—all of 
them autocratic in character compared with Anglo-Saxon 
governments—of the states of Germany. In the Bundesrat 
Prussia is practically supreme, because in fact it always 
initiates proposals and because it can veto the proposals of 
others. In Prussia the electoral system is such that it 
gives almost complete power to the Junkers, the conservative 
squireens of the centre and east, and under the three class 
system of voting, nothing, save their own consent or revolu- 
tion, can deprive them of their power. And because Prussia 
controls the Empire, the agrarian and conservative classes 
also control the national affairs of Germany. 

Neither in Prussia nor Germany, however, is there a 
cabinet responsible to a parliamentary majority. The 
Chancellor and the first Prussian Minister, who is always the 
same, is appointed by the Kaiser. He is, as a rule, a person 
acceptable to the Kaiser, the bureaucracy and the leaders of 
the more conservative parties. Constitutionally, he cannot 
be turned out of office by an adverse vote, though if the 
assembly made up its mind to do so it could force him to 
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resign and might even control the appointment of his 
successor. But the majority never wishes to bring things to 
a crisis because the privileged position of the Junker, and the 
inordinately high protection enjoyed by the agricultural 
classes are all bound up with the present system of govern- 
ment. 

The government of Germany therefore rests on an 
understanding between the agrarian representatives and 
the higher official classes. This system produces a number 
of bad effects. It means that Germany never has a change 
of government. The Emperor may drop one Chancellor 
through an oubliette if his policy becomes too unpopular, 
but the real government—the combination of the agrarians 
and the bureaucracy—goes on undisturbed. And this leads 
to government by intrigue to an extent which is incredible 
to Anglo-Saxon communities. All the great interests— 
manufacturing and financial—have to intrigue with the 
bureaucracy because they cannot protect their interests by 
ordinary parliamentary means. And the bureaucracy in- 
trigues endlessly for place and power within itself. In coun- 
tries under the parliamentary system power goes to those 
who can command the confidence of parliament or the 
electorate. But where the civil service rules power goes 
with nomination, and nominations are best obtained by 
canvass and “ pull” behind the scenes. And as intrigue is 
inconsistent with a clear, straightforward policy German 
diplomacy is notoriously shifty and untrustworthy. 

The system also means that the government is subject 
to steady bias in favour of aggressive action. The Junker 
is the man above all others who believes in the efficacy of 
force. It was his sword that enabled Bismarck to create 
modern Germany. He despises the new commercial classes 
and is anxious to show that wealth and trade are not the 
mainstays of German power. He is nearest to the unruly 
east where police protect the government and not the 
people. As the recent debates show, the conservative is 
loud in his demand that Germany’s rights and reputation 
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should be vindicated by the sword. Nor is the bureaucracy 
inclined to gentle ways. It has been immersed in Bismarck’s 
tradition, and the Chancellor’s advisers are largely admirals 
and generals, who are familiar with the notion of war, and 
with whom war is the natural instrument of policy. 

Moreover, the government, as is natural, is unpopular. 
It cannot change, and is therefore blamed for everything 
that goes wrong. The whole system, in fact, from the 
Emperor downwards, can only last if it is successful, and 
the more unpopular it grows at home the stronger is the 
bias in favour of recovering its prestige in the good old way 
by glory abroad. And this tendency is aggravated by the 
fact that Germany, like other young states, still lives largely 
on speculation. It has gone ahead rapidly, and its people, so to 
speak, are still inclined to mortgage the first story of their 
houses to build the second. And as prestige helps credit, all 
classes are interested in keeping alive the reputation of 
Germany as the coming power in world politics, as in trade 
and finance. 

All these factors combined are responsible for Germany’s 
present position. The real necessity she has been under to 
force her way to her proper place in the world has made 
her proceedings inevitably disturbing and inconvenient to 
other powers. The exaggerated notions entertained by the 
German people of their own prowess and future has led 
them to ambitions which threatened the liberty and vital 
interests of their neighbours. Her system of government 
has increased this tendency and made her policy restless 
and untrustworthy. And, finally, the intense belief of the 
Germans, and especially of the Prussians who control 
Germany’s policy, in the use of force as the proper method 
of achieving their national ends, has produced a diplo- 
macy which is a byword throughout the world for violence 
and pride. 

In such circumstances, what else can Germans expect but 
to find their neighbours on the defensive? England showed 
no signs of hostility until the ridiculous talk about the 
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coming downfall of the colossus with the feet of clay had 
culminated in the decision to build a fleet greater than the 
British fleet, and until her offers for reducing the expenditure 
on armaments had been answered by the Navy Bills of 
1906 and 1908. Germans can produce no evidence of British 
hostility to themselves till after the Boer War. But German 
provocation dates back to the early ’nineties. And when to 
this overwhelming evidence of Germany’s intentions is added 
the methods of her Foreign Office, the truculent and futile 
Delcassé incident, the ultimatum to Russia and the boast- 
ing afterwards, the Agadir incident, and, what is even 
more irritating, the thousand and one minor provoca- 
tions of her diplomacy, coupled with endless talk about 
the power of the German sword to disperse opposition to 
the German will, is it any wonder that the whole world 
is on edge and instinctively agreed to elbow the German 
out? If a nation constantly proclaims that it is the strongest 
and greatest people on earth, that its destiny is to dominate 
the world, that it will do so by the use of the mightiest 
armaments the world has ever seen, and that it will use 
them instantly and mercilessly against those who thwart 
its will, what wonder that its neighbours take it at its word 
and ensure one another’s prosperity and safety by ententes 
and understandings? Germany’s position is not the product 
of British jealousy, but of her own aims and policy in the past. 
It is impossible to do business with a man who, wittingly or 
unwittingly, is threatening your life, whose methods you 
cannot trust, and who enters your room brandishing a club. 

That is the real story, for the Germans are not more 
greedy or more grasping or more unscrupulous than their 
neighbours. They have not aimed consciously and de- 
liberately at the overthrow of the British Empire. But 
they think so well of themselves that their ambitions have 
been inconsistent with the rights and liberty of other 
people, and their manner of pursuing these ambitions 
has been such as to provoke apprehension, resentment, and 
opposition throughout the world. 
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The lesson is well conveyed in the contrast between the 
recent experience of Germany and the history of the 
British Empire. Both peoples believe in force. But the 
Germans have not yet realized what the British have prac- 
tised for centuries, that the masterful use of force is the only 
way of defending your rights, but the worst possible way of 
pushing yourself. As Napoleon and all experienced business 
men have found, force misused raises unnecessary and un- 
expected obstacles, and in the end invariably arouses a 
coalition strong enough to overcome itself. Nor have they 
yet learnt the real lesson of British history, that the Empire 
is not the product of sea power alone, but of sea power 
reasonably employed. The supremacy of the sea has guaran- 
teed the safety and freedom of the British, it has not been 
used to frighten or oppress other peoples, and the magnetic 
attraction of great power tolerantly employed has done the 
rest. 

But if the primary cause of the Anglo-German antagonism 
is to be found in the ambitions of the German people and 
the methods of their Foreign Office in the past, it is fair to 
add that the characteristic British self-complacency has 
intensified it. A notable example is to be found in the 
recent speech of Mr Lloyd George, which has aroused 
such intense indignation in Germany. It was a piece of 
bad manners and bad diplomacy. What was not far removed 
from an ultimatum to a great power ought not to be 
delivered by a Minister who is neither the Prime Min- 
ister nor the Foreign Secretary at a public meeting and 
in rhetorical language. The manner of delivering the 
ultimatum was not unnaturally regarded in Germany as 
insulting, and the language lent colour to everything 
Anglophobes had said about England’s determination 
to keep Germany out of her proper place in the 
world. In international affairs effects such as these are 
dangerous and expensive. If the British Government had 
said what it unquestionably had to say with the firmness 
and dignity which characterize the utterances of Mr 
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Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, much of the present tension 
might have been avoided. The episode is an exact example 
of the British inability to make allowances for the other 
man’s point of view. The British are generally honest and 
just in their judgments, but they throw away half their 
force by their manner of delivering them. 





Vv 

T only remains to consider what we may expect in the 

future. The present situation is extremely dangerous, as 
inflamed passions may give rise to a disastrous and deplorable 
war from which both sides must suffer immense damage 
for no commensurate gain. The risk is greatest from the 
German side, where feeling is dangerously excited and where 
the government is in a far weaker position to resist pressure 
from below. The present situation is also extremely expen- 
sive, and if it lasts is likely to become even more expensive in 
the future, without anybody being an atom the better off. 
The main burden of the expense will be borne by the 
British, who have to spend two pounds for every one spent 
by Germany on naval armaments. From every point of view 
an improvement in Anglo-German relations is imperative. 

An improvement is certainly possible. As we have seen, 
the vital interests of the two countries are not irreconcil- 
able. But the essential preliminary is proof that the aims 
of Germany no longer threaten the existence of the British 
Empire as they have done in the past, and that it is no 
longer her policy to squeeze and cajole weaker powers at 
the risk of plunging the world in war. If Germany can 
satisfy her neighbours on these points, relations will rapidly 
improve, for the general hostility to Germany is the product 
of a real and profound distrust of her intentions and her 
ways. Once that is removed it will soon appear that there is 
no desire on the British side to restrict the extension of 
German trade and influence all over the world. 

There is some reason to suppose that a better under- 
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standing will be reached when the present anger has died 
away. There has unquestionably been a change in Ger- 
many of late. Her ambitions are far lower than they were. 
The British Budgets of the last few years have simply 
destroyed the myth of the colossus with the feet of clay. 
The Germans realize that they have mistaken tolerance 
for weakness. They admit that England intends to retain 
command of the sea, and that any attempt to outbuild her, 
at any rate for many years to come, is doomed to hopeless 
failure. And the admission involves a wholesale change in 
their policy towards her, which was based on the assumption 
that she was effete and tired. Moreover, the Agadir incident 
will probably give a shock to their belief in the universal 
efficacy of force. It has been a remarkable demonstration of 
the futility of their official policy and of the hopelessness of 
attempting to win their way by treading on other people’s 
toes. German prestige, too, has been given a severe blow. 
England and France stood firm despite the brandishing of 
the sword at Agadir, and Germany had promptly to re- 
treat. Not only has the prestige of England risen, but 
France and Austria and Russia feel freer than they have 
done for forty years. And Germany is by comparison 
weaker. Force, too, is clearly useless as a creative agency 
unless you are strong enough to overcome all possible 
resistance. This the Germans are beginning to realize they 
cannot do. Circumstances, therefore, are not unfavourable 
to the change in the aims and methods of German policy, 
which, especially in the light of the German treatment of the 
advances of the present Government, is the indispensable 
preliminary to improved relations. Let us hope that diplo- 
macy will profit by them. 

But until a real understanding is an accomplished fact 
we must remember that peace and our safety depends 
only upon our strength. We cannot trust to the professions 
of Germany any more than we can expect Germany to 
trust to ours. Facts alone are proofs. We cannot ignore 
that Germany is ambitious, that her traditions are warlike, 
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that political power resides with the most aggressive section 
of the nation, that the Government may find it difficult to 
resist their pressure, that the naval and military services 
have a great voice in the policy of the state, that her 
people have been taught to regard us as an enemy, 
and that the methods which her government is ac- 
customed to use, and which her people applaud, are 
methods which endanger the peace and liberty of other 
nations. A people cannot change its habits in a night. 
Germans are not going to alter their system of govern- 
ment and their political philosophy in a hurry. It is not 
impossible they will have to endure a political crisis amount- 
ing almost to revolution, and a financial and commercial 
crisis, involving immense loss, before the ambitions and the 
methods of their government become sobered to the level 
of other nations. While this remains the case, pacific and 
friendly as its policy should be, the only security for 
the Empire is the knowledge that its strength makes it in- 
vulnerable. We may well remember that it has not been 
our professions or our rights that has affected German 
policy in the past, but the Dreadnought Budgets, and the 
proof just given that we are prepared to defend our rights, 
if need be, by the sword. 

We must remember also that however Anglo-German 
relations may be improved, the fundamentals of the 
situation will remain the same. England and Germany 
will be separate and rival powers. Their interests will 
conflict, and disputes will have to be adjusted by 
negotiations difficult and delicate, which obstinacy or 
pride on either side can render fruitless, and when this 
happens each will be protected only by its strength. 
Nations can appeal to a court like the Hague to adjudicate 
upon their claims, but they cannot compel the appearance of 
the other side, nor call in the police to execute its decrees, or 
save them from assault. The protection of their rights 
and their liberty, in the last resort, rests with themselves 
alone. 
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Nor can we ignore the fact that difficult times lie ahead. 
The interests of the British Empire and of Germany are 
going to conflict in a thousand minor ways. Germany has 
still to thrust the tentacles of her trade and influence into 
many places where the British still reign alone. It is impos- 
sible as it is impolitic to prevent it. And when the 
time comes, as it is bound to come, for negotiation 
about the trading rights of Germans in India, Egypt and 
the dependencies, a matter carrying with it the gravest 
political consequences, or about that exchange of territory 
in the Pacific Isles, in Africa and Asia, which is the certain 
outcome of the Morocco negotiation, or about the applica- 
tion of Australian labour shipping laws to German vessels, 
friction may well become acute. 

This is a matter which affects th Dominions even more 
intimately than England. The interests of England and 
the Dominions are at bottom the same. Their paramount 
concern is to free themselves from the possibility of being 
coerced by stronger powers. Yet, if Germany is to succeed 
in keeping her population at home, her power will 
rapidly increase, and the British peoples, in the years 
that lie ahead, will be able to protect themselves only 
if they can unite upon a common policy and an efficient 
system of defence. That will not be easy, for in minor 
matters, such as territorial exchange, their interests conflict. 
But if the Empire is to survive at all, if England is not 
to disown the Empire, and if the Dominions are not to 
disown the British flag, unity must be achieved. 

Whatever happens, therefore, the maintenance of ade- 
quate naval and military forces is the condition of peace and 
prosperity for the Empire. If it proves impossible to com- 
pose Anglo-German differences and the antagonism grows 
worse, it obviously will mean an increase in the burden of 
armaments, and we shall have seriously to consider whether 
our own safety is not bound up with the ability to intervene 
effectively in Europe. If relations improve we shall be able 
to effect economies in our naval expenditure in proportion 
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as Germany effects economies in hers. But a proper margin of 
sea power will still be essential to our future. 

The peace, indeed, not only of the Empire but of the 
world depends upon the supremacy of the British navy by 
sea, as it depends upon the supremacy of the German army 
by land. For peace is preserved not by that balance of power 
which impels each side to think itself the stronger, nor 
by that excess of offensive strength which provokes ambi- 
tion, but by that condition in which each people is certain 
only that it can defend itself. So long as it is impossible for 
Germany to defeat the British Empire by sea, and im- 
possible for the British to conquer the Germans by land, 


nothing save madness can produce a duel between the 
two. 








The CONGESTION OF BUSINESS 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


ANY events and tendencies of the past thirty years 
M have helped to bring into prominence the question of 
the efficiency or the inefficiency of the House of Commons. 
Among them we may enumerate thegrowth of complexsocial 
legislation, the organization of Parliamentary obstruction, 
and the consciousness of Empire. In spite of, perhaps partly 
in consequence of, its vital importance the question has not 
always been discussed on its intrinsic merits, and the clash 
of conflicting opinions has been accompanied by something 
of the acrimony and something of the unreasonableness of 
a political controversy. Yet the House of Commons and 
the Cabinet responsible to it are charged not only with 
the duty of conducting the affairs of the United Kingdom, 
but of ensuring the safety of the Empire, and the fortunes 
of hundreds of millions of subject peoples. It is, therefore, 
of the first importance to the whole Empire that we should 
know whether its sovereign Parliament is in a position 
adequately to discharge its functions. In these cir- 
cumstances THE Rounp Taste has decided to institute 
a wholly dispassionate inquiry into the true state 
of the case—an inquiry neither distorted by prejudice 
nor coloured by enthusiasm for a particular remedy. 
There may be many opinions, but there can be but one 
set of facts; and the object of the following pages is to 
survey the facts which bear upon the problem, and to 
estimate fairly and impartially the value of the remedies 
of which trial has already been made. 

It is obvious that the chief difficulty must be the diffi- 
culty of time. A glance at table A will show that the 
average session in modern times consists of about 140 
working days: but a certain proportion of these days are 
ear-marked in advance either by the necessities of adminis- 
tration or by the express provisions of the Standing Orders, 
and are not available for ordinary legislation. 
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Of these we may first deal with days required for finance 
in its two aspects. On the credit side of the account, nine or 
ten days will probably be sufficient in a normal year to cover 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement, the necessary 
resolutions in Committee of the whole House, and the 
various stages of the Finance Bill itself. On the spending 
side the business of Supply is limited by Standing Orders 
to 20 days—or by special Order of the House, 23 days 
—in the session. This, however, does not mean that Supply 
never occupies more than 23 days in the year. In the first 
place the Standing Order period does not include the days 
on which it is necessary to put the question “ That the 
Speaker do leave the Chair.” These days are normally 
three in number—namely, the days on which the House 
first goes into Committee on the Army, Navy and Civil 
Service Estimates respectively. Secondly, the Standing 
Order period does not include days devoted to supple- 
mentary Estimates; and these days may be computed 
at three or four in an average year. At least twenty-six 





days, therefore, are required for Supply. 

Supply again has its necessary sequel in Consolidated 
Fund Bills, which number two or three, or occasionally 
four, in the session. A Consolidated Fund Bill has the 
unique advantage that, except by the employment of the 
most blatantly obstructive tactics, it is impossible to debate 
it on the Committee stage. On the other hand, a wide 
range of discussion is permissible on the second and third 
readings; and the House of Commons is seldom slow to 
avail itself of such opportunities. Two days at least must 
therefore be allowed under this head. 

Yet another day must be added for the consideration of 
the Indian Budget, making thirty-eight days required for 
the indispensable business of finance. 

Table A shows the average of the five years 1904- 
1908 to be 39°8. These years were chosen as coming 
between the years of war and its after effects, and the year 
1909, when more than half a long session was devoted to 
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finance. They are also years slightly below the average for the 
reason that the estimates for 1906-07 were largely prepared 
by the party which subsequently had to discuss them in 
opposition. Thirty-eight, therefore, may be taken as the 
lowest figure which can be considered reasonable under exist- 
ing circumstances, 

The function of the Committee of Supply is of course 
critical in the main, and only to a very small extent finan- 
cial; but it cannot, and ought not to, exhaust the critical 
activities of any deliberative assembly. In the first place, 
though technically it gives an opportunity for surveying 
the whole field of administration, it is in practice impossible 
to discuss in the allotted time more than a small proportion 
of the 150 votes. It provides no opportunity for dealing 
with sudden emergencies; and, except in the case of the 
salaries of Cabinet ministers, very slight opportunity for 
raising wide questions of genera) policy. Further, it is often 
desirable for obvious reasons to get a clearly defined issue 
before the House instead of forcing a division on the ques- 
tion of reducing a sum of money. Lastly, without other 
opportunities of discussion, a minister whose particular votes 
had been passed would be exempt from criticism for the 
remainder of the session, except in the pot pourri of a 
motion for adjournment. Consequently, a further sub- 
stantial reduction must be made from the time of a session 
in respect of what, for want of a better generic term, we 
may call Notices of Motion. 

The debate on the Address at the beginning of the 
session is one of the opportunities provided by Parliamen- 
tary custom for a survey of the intentions and achieve- 
ments of the Government of the day. The tendency of 
recent years has been to cut short the debate by means of 
the closure; but, even so, seven days at least ought to be 
allowed for it. 

For sudden emergencies the Standing Orders provide for 
a motion to adjourn on a “ definite matter of urgent public 
importance ’—commonly known as a motion for adjourn- 
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ment under Standing Order 10. The Speaker is the trustee 
of the House in this matter; and since he is not readily per- 
suaded that a question is definite, urgent and of public im- 
portance, such a motion will probably not be allowed on an 
average more than four times ina session. Each of these motions 
normally occupies the House from 8.15 to 11 o’clock p.m.; 
and two days therefore must be deducted under this head. 

Thirdly, miscellaneous debates arise on the motions for 
adjournment at Easter, Whitsuntide, and—if an autumn 
session be in contemplation—also in the summer. Two days 
again are required, 

Fourthly, there are the declaratory resolutions moved by 
the Government (or at the instigation of the Government) 
or by the smaller groups in the House. With these may con- 
veniently be classed votes of censure and votes of confidence. 
The number of these motions must necessarily vary accord- 
ing to political circumstances, but we shall not go far astray 
if we compute them at three a year. 

Lastly, we come to the evenings reserved under the 
Standing Orders for the discussion of abstract motions by 
private members. The number of these varies in accordance 
with the relative position of the opening of Parliament and 
the movable feasts, but nine days may be taken as a fair 
average. 

Altogether under the head of Notices of Motion 
twenty-three days must be deducted; and these, added to 
the thirty-eight days required for finance, make sixty-one 
days, or more than 43 per cent. of the average session. The 
day of prorogation must also be deducted as being unavail- 
able for business, and in most sessions there will be yet one 
other day at least to be classed as blank. The total deduc- 
tions therefore must be estimated at sixty-three days. 

The actual figures for 1904-1908 show an average of 
68°3; while the figures for the ten years 1900-1909, given 
under a slightly different form in Table F, bring the average 
up to 79'1. Taking the lower figure, for the sake of argument, 
and deducting it from the average total number of sitting 
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days, 140, it is clear that about 72 days in the year are avail- 


able for legislation. From these 72 days a further reduction 
must be made in respect of days reserved for private mem- 


bers’ Bills. The exact number of these days also depends on 
the ecclesiastical calendar; but they average more nearly 
14 than 13. Less than 60 days in the year therefore are 
available for Government legislation. 

Before going on to discuss the possibility of extending 
this limited space, it may be well to see exactly what use the 
Government and the House of Commons make of it. 
Table B shows, among other things, that the number of 
Government Bills passed through the House of Commons 
during the ten years ending 1909 was 388. Sixty of these 
were purely financial measures, and must be excluded 
from our calculation. The remaining 328 occupied 483 
days of Parliamentary time. But included in this number 
of 328 are the big contentious measures which constitute 
the main feature of a session of Parliament. The following 
list shows the time occupied by the ten principal Bills: 





1902 Education Bill occupied approximately 52 days. 
1903 Irish Land _,, aR ie ae 
1904. Licensing -- Fe ae 
1905 Aliens 2 - fe) 
1906 Plural Voting ,, ie 12 

Education ,, me 31 
1907 Territorial and Re- 

serve Forces Bill _,, 14 
1908 Licensing " 30 

Old Age Pensions Bill, 10 
1909 Irish Land _,, a 15 


PE wos 2. a. 


In other words, the remaining 318 Bills were passed in 
276 days. Even allowing for the fact that a good proportion 
of the 318 were measures whose chief merit was their ob- 
scurity, the time occupied was ridiculously inadequate. 
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Not all these Bills—in point of fact, less than ninety of 
them—were referred to Standing Committees. The greater 
number were hustled through their stages in the small hours 
of the morning or amid the week-end listlessness of a drowsy 
Friday. They reached the Statute Book chiefly because no 
member knew enough or cared enough to oppose them. A 
great many certainly were useful and necessary measures; 
but obviously, in the circumstances, the temptation is strong 
to legislate in minute doses strongly tinctured by reference. 
Next to political obscurity, obscurity of meaning becomes 
the surest aid on the road to legislative success. 

A most casual survey of the Acts of recent years is suffi- 
cient to establish the reality of this tendency towards piece- 
meal legislation by way of reference. Fifteen of the Acts of 
1907 for example, and fourteen of the Acts of 1909, consist 
of two sections only—that is to say, of one operative section. 
They include Acts of the following character: 

Altering and partially repealing one section of the Judica- 
ture Act; 

Extending one section of the Fisheries (Ireland) Act, 1842; 

Amending two subsections of the Local Government Act, 
1888; 

Allowing a hypothetical Assistant Postmaster-General to 
sit in the House of Commons. 

These examples might be multiplied indefinitely; but it 
may be well to quote in extenso one operative section as an 
illustration of the type. The quotation below is from the 
Employment of Women Act, 1907: 





** Section fifty-seven of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901 (which relates to the employment of women 
in flax scutch mills), and in paragraph (5) of section 
seven of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887 (which 
relates to the employment of women and children above 
ground), the words, ‘of not less than eight hours 
between the termination of employment on Friday and 
the commencement of employment on the following 
Saturday and in other cases.’ are hereby repealed.” 
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There is always the hope that these scattered fragments 
of legislation may some day be gathered up into a reasonably 
coherent and complete whole by means of a Consolidation 
Act; and there is something to be said in favour of weaving 
them closely, by means of specific reference, into the texture 
of the principal Act. But the same excuse cannot be pleaded 
where an Act is itself in the nature of a principal Act. Here 
again the chief difficulty is to select examples from an 
almost limitless store. The following perhaps will suffice: 





Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1902, section 11— 

“Article twenty-four of the schedule to the Local 
Government (Application of Enactments) Act, 1898 
(which provides for the transfer of powers from the 
Treasury to the Local Government Board), as amended 
by the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1900, shall 
apply to the powers corferred by section nine of the 
Public Libraries (Ireland) Act, 1855.” 


Fortunately, few examples can be found to match in com- 
plexity section fifty-nine of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 
1910, which runs as follows: 


“In the case of a person dying on or after the 30th 
April, 1909, the period preceding the death of the de- 
ceased before which a disposition purporting to operate 
as an immediate gift inter vivos must have been made... 
in order that the property taken under the disposition 
... may not be included as property passing on the death 
of the deceased, shall be three years instead of twelve 
months before the death, and accordingly paragraph (a) 
of subsection (2) of section 38 of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1881 (as amended by section eleven of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1889, and applied by 
paragraph (c) of subsection (1) of section two of the 
principal Act), subsection (3) of section two of the 
principal Act, and section eleven of the Finance Act, 
1900, shall be read as if three years were substituted for 
twelve months.”’ 
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Such a phenomenon as this cannot be ascribed wholly to 
the perversity of draftsmen. The truth is that no delibera- 
tive assembly can turn out 318 Acts in 276 days unless it can 
be dissuaded from debating them. One method, as we have 
seen, by which this result can be attained is to introduce 
small, obscure measures which satisfy the Departmental need 
which is most pressing at the moment. Another method is 
to make the larger measures as difficult as possible to debate. 
Now it is obvious that a clause which proceeds by way of 
reference is more difficult to debate than a clause which tells 
its own story. For instance, in the section quoted above from 
the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, the only words to which 
a substantial amendment can be moved are the words “three 
years.” It may be urged that those words are, after all, the 
only important words. That is perfectly true; but it is no 
inconsiderable gain to have made it impossible to amend 
unimportant words. In the case of a contentious Bill it is 
the practice to move an amendment—if it be in order—to 
every amendable word. The practice may be objectionable 
or unobjectionable, but it cannot lightly be changed. It is 
a luxury for which we have to pay the price of legislation by 
reference. But while the luxury is merely a fulfilment of the 
dictates of political human nature, the payment of the price 
burdens us with a statute law which is esoteric, cumbersome, 
and certainly not “ understanded of the people.” 

It is a melancholy fact that our statute law should be 
marred by these glaring defects; but the melancholy would 
be relieved if we were assured that, in one form or another, 
the House of Commons could achieve all the legislation that 
is required for administrative purposes. We may take it that 
the Government are compelled to work the House at a pres- 
sure too high for its legislative capacity. Unfortunately, 
it is necessary also to show that it cannot fulfil its own 
primary legislative needs. Table B shows that the Bills men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne during the ten years 
_ ending 1909 number 115. Of these, only 57, or almost 
exactly 50 per cent., passed through all their stages in the 
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House of Commons in the same session. Thirty-one of them 
—more than 25 per cent—were not introduced at all. Now 
these Bills are in the very forefront of the Government’s 
political programme. Naturally enough, a few will fall by 
the wayside for political reasons. Others, as for example the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill of 1908, will be introduced 
merely by way of demonstration or reconnaissance in force. 
Governments again may be constitutionally optimistic; but he 
must bean optimist indeed whocan rest satisfied witha Parlia- 
ment which achieves only one half of its principal programme. 

The minor Government Bills show a slightly better result. 
Out of 526 introduced or brought from the House of Lords, 
331, or roughly 63 per cent, succeeded in passing the House 
of Commons. If, however, we exclude the 60 financial 
measures already mentioned, the proportion stands at 
271 to 466, or about 58 per cent. In one sense these figures 
are misleading, since it is clear that a Bill may be intro- 
duced an indefinite number of times, but can be passed only 
once. But even when that allowance is made, it will be 
seen that the position is anything but satisfactory. During 
the two Parliaments of 1900 and 1906 the number of separ- 
ate Bills which failed to pass on one or more occasions was 
154. By the end of 1910 65 of these had succeeded in 
reaching the Statute book in one form or another. In other 
words, in the course of nine years, nearly go separate 
Government Bills were lost in the press of business. 

The figures for the 1900 Parliament—figures which may 
now be taken as final and complete—suggest other and per- 
tinent considerations. The figures are as follows: 





Number of Government Bills introduced into 
but not passed by the House of Commons 98 

Bills passed in subsequent sessions of the same 
Parliament 14 

Bills passed in 1906 Parliament 

Bills introduced into but not passed by 1906 
Parliament 

Bills neither introduced into nor passed by 1906 
Parliament 
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These figures make it clear beyond a shadow of doubt that 
a considerable portion of the unsuccessful legislation is both 
necessary and uncontentious. An outgoing Government left 
a legacy of eighty-four Bills in arrear. A new Government, 
fresh from a long period of opposition, took up and en- 
deavoured to pass 45 per cent of these legislative waifs. Here 
there could be no question of political considerations; even 
the most factious opposition was practically out of the 
question. Yet, even in these favourable conditions, seven of 
the Bills failed to become law. Forty-six were left altogether 
in limbo; and all the time the Government were piling up 
arrears of their own to the extent of thirty-six Bills. 

Table C shows the complete gross figures from 1900 on- 
wards; but a few specific examples may serve to throw a 
clearer light on the very real nature of the difficulty. 
Table D therefore takes a few Bills and shows the progress 
made with them in successive sessions. Two of the subjects 
dealt with were sufficiently important to be mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne. Lunacy was so mentioned no 
less than three times, and Scottish Education twice. Yet it 
was only after an interval of eight years that measures deal- 
ing with these two subjects were placed upon the Statute 
book. Scottish Education was remotely in the nature of a 
contentious or disputable topic; but, even so, it was read a 
second time in 1908 without a division, and occupied only 
three days in the House itself. The rest of the Bills were tame 
departmental measures, which occupied no appreciable por- 
tion of Parliamentary time even in their final passage 
through the House. They were simply crowded out session 
after session. 

The most satisfactory feature of the matter is the in- 
significant amount of time which is spent on these legislative 
failures. The figures will be found at the end of Table B. 
The year 1908 shows the worst record; and in that case the 
time was spent on an honest though unsuccessful attempt 
at compromise on the Education question. It is certainly 
some consolation to know that the slaughtered innocents 
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are innocent indeed: but to the parents such considerations 
can afford but poor comfort. 

It is important to bear in mind that all the figures given 
above relate only to Bills actually drafted and actually 
introduced. They represent not the needs of the depart- 
ments or of the country, but the immediate expectations 
of the Government. There are other questions, urgent and 
vastly important, with which no Government has had the 
courage to grapple, and which no House of Commons has 
been called on seriously to consider. A survey of Table K 
showing the legislative results of the Royal Commis- 
sions of recent years will convince the most casual en- 
quirer that the only subjects which have received frequent 
and detailed attention are those which possess a definitely 
political character. Of the other Reports some have been 
dealt with tentatively and only after long delays; some again 
have produced no result at all. Let us take, by way of de- 
tailed example, the question of the adjustment of local and 
Imperial taxation. For many years the ratepayers of the 
country have suffered under a crying grievance. Local 
authorities, broadly speaking, are dependent for their 
revenue on a single tax, and out of the proceeds of that tax 
they have to meet not only purely local expenditure, but 
also part at least of the cost of police and criminal prose- 
cutions, main roads, education and poor relief—all of them 
services which are admitted to be national. The amount of 
rateable property occupied by a man is a most fallacious 
test of his ability to contribute to these expenses. Conse- 
quently the ratepayer claims that such burdens should be 
borne on the broader back of the taxpayer. Further, as the 
rateable value of a district decreases there is a natural ten- 
dency for the demand upon the rates to increase; and this 
tendency, combined with differences of valuation, produces 
enormous inequalities throughout the country. 

Before 1888 some measure of relief was provided by 
grants from the Exchequer for specific services. In 1884-5, 
for example, these grants reached the considerable total of 
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£3,621,508. In 1888 the late Lord Goschen, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made an effort to find a permanent 
remedy by allocating certain taxes to the relief of local 
burdens. His object was two-fold: firstly, to provide an 
automatically increasing revenue for local purposes, and 
secondly, to make personalty contribute to local burdens. 
The method of attaining the latter object, modified as it 
was by Sir William Harcourt’s revision of the death duties 
in 1894, was never very effective: the former object was so 
incompletely realized that Lord Salisbury’s Government 
found it necessary, in 1896, to appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the whole matter. The first fruits of the 
labours of that Commission are to be found in the Agricul- 
tural Rates Act, 1896, and the Tithe Rentcharge (Rates) 
Act, 1899—Acts which relieved certain classes of rural rate- 
payers at the expense of the Imperial Exchequer. The final 
Report of the Commission was issued in 1901. It advocated 
no sudden or violent remedy, but it did recommend certain 
immediate reforms, and it did emphasize the need of a 
speedy remedy. For ten years that Report has been before 
Parliament and before the public, and no substantial reform 
has even been proposed by a Government. It is true that 
the Finance Act of 1907 contained a book-keeping reform, 
the object of which was, in the language of the present 
Prime Minister, “‘ to clear the ground ... . for a future 
resettlement, I hope on equitable grounds, of the whole 
relations between the central authority and the local 
authorities.” It is true again that by the Finance (1909-10) 
Act * certain additional revenues were assigned to the local 
authorities, the most important of which were handed back 
to the Exchequer, for a substantial consideration, under the 
Revenue Act, 1911. On every occasion on which the subject 
has been raised in either House of Parliament, the spokes- 
men of the Government have been full of fair words and 





* Incidentally it may be noticed that this Act, by placing taxes on 
immobilia, diverts to the Imperial Exchequer a stream of revenue which is 
theoretically available for local purposes. 
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fairer promises. Chancellors of the Exchequer have been 
sympathetic, but, if they moved at all, they moved along 
the line of least resistance. They have studied palliatives 
not cures. They have made no serious effort to deal with 
the subject as a whole. 

The history of the House of Commons in the matter has 
been curious. It has always been dimly in favour of read- 
justment: but where resolutions dealing with the subject 
have been conceived in a spirit hostile to the Government of 
the day, party discipline has triumphed over pious opinion. 

Thus, for example, on February 18, 1908, a motion was 
carried nemine contradicente, which ran: 





“That ... the present system of local taxation and 
the relation between local and Imperial burdens 
demand the immediate attention of His Majesty’s 
Government, with a view to a more equitable distri- 
bution as between local and Imperial obligations.” 


The Government accepted this resolution, subject to 
certain reservations as to the meaning of the word “ imme- 
diate.” First of all, said the present Prime Minister, let us 
get a Valuation Bill and secure uniformity in that matter: 
then we will go on to consider the wider questions of jus- 
tice. Unfortunately the Valuation Bill which figured in 
the King’s Speeches of 1907 and 1908 has since been denied 
even that uncertain honour, though the valuation sections 
of the Finance (1909-10) Act have done something to 
remove preliminary difficulties. In any case in the following 
session the Government were compelled to use the party 
machine to defeat an amendment to the Address moved 
from the Opposition side in the terms: 


“But we humbly regret that Your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has not foreshadowed any reform in the present 
system of local taxation and in the relation between 
local and Imperial burdens which this House declared 
on the 18th February, 1908, to demand the immediate 
attention of Parliament, with a view toa more equitable 
adjustment between local and Imperial obligations.” 
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The truth is that though Parliament has long been 
abstractly in favour of a far-reaching reform, it is not pre- 
pared to make a fighting question of it. There is no party 
enthusiasm to drive the problem into the forefront of 
political controversy. At the same time it is too big a pro- 
blem to be settled in the odd moments of an overcrowded 
session. Any reasonable Bill would probably win the general 
assent of the House of Commons; but any conceivable Bill 
would indubitably give rise to prolonged debate on questions 
of detail. Governments cannot afford the luxury of pro- 
longed debate unless they receive in return something in the 
way of partisan credit. Consequently a problem of this kind 
is precisely the problem with which Parliament is ill-fitted 
and, indeed, almost incompetent to deal. 

In this particular case the incompetence of Parliament is 
more than a curiosity; it is a disaster. The problem was 
difficult and complex enough in the ’80’s; it becomes more 
difficult and more complex with every year of delay. Every 
year the Imperial Parliament places new obligations on the 
local authorities without making adequate provision for the 
cost. Every year the central departments become more ex- 
acting in their demands for the fulfilment of existing obli- 
gations. The figures themselves give no uncertain indication 
of the growth in the extent of the problem. In 1884-5 the 
aggregate sums handled by local authorities amounted to 
£54,499,067; in 1894-5 they had risen to £73,096,462; in 
1907-8 they reached £137,756,785. The amount raised by 
rates has risen from {25,666,552 in 1884-5 and from 
£33,855,283 in 1894-5 to {59,627,577 in 1907-8. It is true 
that the Exchequer grants have increased more than propor- 
tionately, and that in 1907-8 they reached the total of 
£20,635,503. But the main grievances remain unredressed. 
The ratepayer must still bear the lion’s share of the burden 
out of the proceeds of his single tax; and the time will come 
when local authorities will be unable to carry out their 
obligations efficiently because their sources of revenue are 
dried up. Glaring inequalities again in the matter of the 
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incidence of taxation not only remain unremedied, but with 
the increase of expenditure become more glaring still. Much 
of the difficulty may be due to extravagance and reckless 
piling up of debt on the part of local authorities; but none 
the less it will be admitted that the equitable distribution 
of national burdens should be the first duty of a Govern- 
ment and of a Parliament. Yet while a Commission, often 
accused of dilatoriness, completed an exhaustive inquiry in 
five years, the combined efforts of both political parties 
throughout ten years have not produced the bare outline of 
a coherent reform. They have not led even to the intro- 
duction of an abortive Bill, but only to the appointment of 
a Departmental Committee “ with a view to the introduc- 
tion of legislation at an early date.” 

The difficulty, however, is not confined to far-reaching 
questions like the relation between local and Imperial taxa- 
tion. The history of Private Bill Legislation, so far as it 
affects local authorities, is largely the history of the attempt 
to remedy by means of Local Acts the weakness and de- 
ficiencies of the Public Health Acts. For the last twenty 
years or so the House has appointed a special Committee— 
known successively as the Police and Sanitary and the 
Local Legislation Committee—to consider Private Bills 
containing provisions of this character; and the Public 
Health Act of 1907 is in effect a codification of the Com- 
mittee’s decisions. A paragraph from the Committee’s 
Report of 1911 affords an example of the incapacity of Parlia- 
ment to deal with the most ordinary legislative problems 
—an example comparatively trivial perhaps, yet not on 


that account the less significant. The paragraph in question 
is as follows: 





“Your Committee have frequently been approached 
to remedy an omission in the general law which pro- 
vides no satisfactory definition of the term, ‘ common 
lodging-house.’ 

“‘ While refusing to insert such definition in private 
Bills, your Committee are conscious that the present 
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defective state of the law allows many common lodging- 
houses throughout the country to escape a much needed 
supervision.” 





This paragraph draws attention with almost pathetic 
solemnity to what, in one aspect at least, is a delicious 
absurdity. The Public Health Act of 1875, while containing 
provisions—and penal provisions—as to common lodging- 
houses, gives no definition of that term at all. The only 
guidance afforded to an authority applying the Act is an 
opinion given by the law officers of the Crown in 1853— 
an opinion which is worth quoting for the sake of its un- 
ashamed inadequacy: 


“Tt may be difficult to give a precise definition of 
the term, ‘common lodging-house,’ but looking to 
the Preamble and general provisions of the Act [14 and 
15 Vict. c. 28], it appears to us to have reference to that 
class of lodging-houses in which persons of the poorer 
classes are received for short periods, and, though 
strangers to one another, are allowed to enter one 
common room. We are of opinion that it does not 
include hotels, inns, public-houses or lodgings let to 
the upper and middle classes.” 


That has been the law, so far as there has been a law at all, 
for the last fifty-eight years. Not unnaturally local authori- 
ties which have to administer the law are dissatisfied with 
these vague, if picturesque, descriptions. Lancaster and 
Southport in 1900, Padiham in 1908, Luton and St Helens 
in 1911 have striven to lead the way where the Imperial 
Government were impotent. It is true that they have 
failed; and that “‘ common lodging-house ” still lacks even 
a local definition. But it is worth while to notice the remarks 
of the Chairman of the Committee on the Luton case: 


“T should think the members of the Committee 
sympathize with your case, only unfortunately the 
same powers have been refused to Padiham. Probably 
the Committee will feel—I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting with all the members—that it is 
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hardly our duty to lay down such conditions as these, 
which ought to be the common law.” 





They “ ought to be the common law”; but it is already 
thirty-six years since the Public Health Act received the 
Royal Assent. That is an illustration—one illustration among 
many—of the efficiency of our existing legislative machinery. 

Further, it ought to be remembered that in relation to 
the Public Health Acts the local authorities are largely in 
the same position as the public departments in respect of 
more general legislation. The needs of the local authorities 
must be publicly stated and publicly discussed in the ordi- 
nary course of Private Bill procedure: the needs of the 
departments to a great extent must be the object of mere 
conjecture. But if the insufficiencies of a particular series of 
Acts like the Public Health Acts can be proved to demon- 
stration, it can hardly be questioned that the present legis- 
lative output is but a trickle in the desert to the require- 
ments of the departments. 

It is indeed obvious on the face of it that a great deal of 
our statute law is out of date. The sale of patent medicines 
with all their attendant evils and attendant frauds is regu- 
lated by Acts of the reign of George III, or at best by the 
Pharmacy Act, 1869. Certain parts of the Public Health 
Act, 1875—that, for instance, dealing with the disposal of 
sewage—have been left untouched for thirty-six years. 
Purity of water supply is safeguarded only by an Act of 
1878. Dental quacks flourish under an Act of the same 
year. The traffic in obscene publications is controlled by 
inadequate Acts of 1824 and 1857. The whole law relating 
to public entertainments is hopelessly antiquated. An un- 
qualified chemist is only prevented from prescribing for 
his customers by the Apothecaries Act, 1815. These are 
all subjects which have been profoundly modified by the 
changed conditions of modern life, by the advance of 
science, by the increase of education, by the gradual in- 
scrutable changes of habit and of fashion. They are just as 
important to the well-being of the community as the ques- 
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tions which win or lose general elections. But, because they 
are non-political, they are thrust perpetually into the 
background, and nothing but the heroic pertinacity of a 
conscientious minister can secure them even the perfunc- 
tory attention of the Cabinet and of Parliament. 


This then is the difficulty, that the legislative require- 
ments of the country are too great for the available Parlia- 
mentary time. The difficulty could clearly be met either by 
prolonging the sessions of Parliament, or by devoting to 
legislation a larger proportion of the time available. 

As regards the first alternative, we have taken 140 days 
as the average length of the modern session. Table E gives 
a complete record of the number of days and hours during 
which the House of Commons has been in actual session 
since the year 1831. It may be well, for the sake of clearness, 
to reproduce the figures here in the form of decennial 
averages: 








Average number} Average number 
Years of days of hours 





1831-2—1841 131°3 1000 °65 
1842 —1851 128-1 IOIS +17 
1852 —1861 120°3 933°08 
1862 —1871 115°3 894-69 
1872 —1881 123°9 1042°22 
1882 —1891 137°4 1186-13 
1892 —IQOI 128-6 1078°74 
1902 —IQIO 141°5 1203-76 

(9 years) 











From these figures it is clear that there has been a consider- 
able increase in the demands of the House of Commons 
since the middle of the century.* The labours of the last few 

* How great has been the increase since still earlier years is shown by the 
following extract from Speaker Abbot’s Diary at the close of the session of 
1808: 

“ Monday, Fuly 4... . The most laborious session for hours of sitting ever 
known within living memory of the oldest members or officers of the House. 
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years were never equalled, even in the enthusiasm of the 
first Reform Parliament; and, in spite of the closure and the 
eleven o’clock rule, the increase in the number of hours is 
more pronounced than the increase in the number of days. 
Further, the last figures include the abnormal session of 
1910, which was the shortest in point of hours since 1865. If 
we follow the practice adopted in most of the other tables, 
and exclude 1910 as being a year of very special and peculiar 
circumstances, the years 1902-1909 give us the figures, 
146°4 days and 1269-93 hours—an increase of nearly Io 
days and of nearly 100 hours over the highest preceding 
averages. 

In spite of this, however, it may be said that 140 days is 
a short enough period, amounting only to seven months in 
the year, even when allowance is made for recesses. But 
whatever may be our abstract opinions on the ethics of 
politicians’ holidays, we must be driven to admit that the 
sessions of the 1906 Parliament were as long as was com- 
patible with political endurance, even if those of the 1900 
Parliament were as short as was compatible with modern 
political decency. So long as the House of Commons is 
composed largely of men who have their livings to earn in 
the law, in medicine, or in commerce, so long will it be 
necessary to leave a substantial portion of the year free from 
Parliamentary activity. More than this, it is essential that 
the politician should have leisure to think, read and prepare, 
and generally to study the needs of the locality he repre- 
sents. If the sessions were to be further prolonged, the pri- 
vate member would labour under the same disadvantage as 
the minister to-day. 

For even when the professional politician is with us, if 
come he must, there will remain one essential difficulty over 
which neither his salary nor his abundant leisure can tide 





There were 111 sitting days, amounting to 829 hours, averaging seven and 
a half hours a day. Since Easter to the close of the Session rarely less than 
ten or eleven hours every day ” (Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester, 
vol, 11, p. 158). 
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us. It must always be remembered that the work of the 
House of Commons is reflected on the work of the Cabinet; 
that when Parliament is sitting the Cabinet’s deliberations 
must necessarily be occupied with details of immediate pro- 
cedure, with questions of tactics, or even with the eternal 
problem of squeezing the work of five days into one day. 
The pressing problems of to-day leave no time for the con- 
sideration of the policy of to-morrow. An autumn session 
means that the next year’s Bills are presented to the House 
of Commons in an inchoate and undigested condition, and 
often cannot be produced at all for weeks and months. It 
means that precious time is wasted marching and counter- 
marching in the following year, simply because the general 
plan of campaign has never been adequately drawn or dis- 
cussed. It means too that an intolerable strain is placed 
on ministers who have to deal the whole year round with 
the double demands of the Treasury Bench and the depart- 
ment they ostensibly control. It promotes administrative 
incompetence and legislative barrenness, and ensures no- 
thing but personal strain and inconvenience. 

In connexion with the second alternative—that of limit- 
ing the non-legislative activities of Parliament—it will be 
well to compare Tables A and F, which are designed to 
show the same facts in different forms. Table A deals with 
the technical character of the debates; Table F shows the 
subjects with which they deal. 

Under the heading of Finance there is little room for 
criticism. The annual adjustment of revenue and expendi- 
ture is too wise and too prudent a practice lightly to be cast 
away; and, in spite of a very elaborate procedure, the time 
spent is not disproportionate. For it must be borne in mind 
that the session of 1909 was occupied not so much in 
arranging for the finance of the current year as in devising 
a new system of taxation which would bear fruit only in 
subsequent years. There was, in fact, more machinery than 
money in that particular Finance Bill. 


Under the heading of the Empire are included the days 
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of Supply devoted to Army and Navy Estimates, discus- 
sions of the fiscal question, questions of inter-Imperial com- 
munication, and of Imperial and foreign policy. Similarly, 
under the heading of Miscellaneous, are classed the votes of 
Supply for the Home Office, Local Government Board, 
Board of Trade, Board of Education and Board of Agricul- 
ture, to say nothing of the minor departments; also home 
industrial problems, such as the question of the unemployed, 
strikes and lock-outs, shipping, mines and factories; it 
includes too Parliamentary procedure and the relations 
between the two Houses. If there be any value in Parlia- 
mentary criticism, and consequently in Parliament itself, 
it can hardly be maintained that 19°5 days in the one case, 
and 21-6 in the other, are excessive annual allowances for 
the discussion of these manifold topics. Under the other 
headings the chief ground for surprise lies in the smallness 
of the figures. India requires less than two days a year. The 
three older Dominions receive only three days in the whole 
ten years. Egypt and the Crown Colonies receive practically 
no attention, except that given to them on the Foreign 
Office and Colonial Office votes. In spite of the war, and of 
the many difficult problems which followed it, South Africa 
has an average of only 4°8 days. The time given to Ireland 
alone may seem disproportionate; but the discussion of Irish 
grievances will never be limited by anything but the iron 
hand of sternest necessity. 

If we turn back to Table A, which gives the technical 
classification, the prospects of effecting a substantial eco- 
nomy of time are not more hopeful. Taking first Supply, 
as the most considerable item, we must once more face the 
fact that it provides the only opportunity for a systematic 
and periodic survey of the work of numerous and increasing 
departments. Further, it must be remembered that the 
legislative union of the United Kingdom has never been 
accompanied by complete administrative union. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland wields the powers of at least four heads 
of English departments, while the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland is responsible for more Boards than a mere English- 
man can number. This fact makes it essential that special 
days should be devoted to Scottish and Irish Supply. 
When these are added to the days required, and rightly 
required, for the Imperial services, it will be apparent 
that not many days are left for the discussion of purely 
English affairs. But perhaps it is simpler to let figures 
speak for themselves. Under the Standing Orders, at the 
conclusion of the proceedings on the last day but one 
allotted to Supply, the Chairman proceeds to put the 
question upon all the votes outstanding in Committee. 
The sums voted under this provision—that is to say, voted 
without a single word of debate—have been as follows: 


£ £ 
oop. =. 3,591,877 1906... . S65,927,980 

Igo1 . . 67,706,671 1907 . . 50,844,895 

1902. . 12,088,571 1908 . . 33,157,478 

aa 5,231,117 1909 . . 57,836,901 

1904. . 31,124,231 I9I0 . . 2,615,286 

1905. . 50,619,241 I9Q1I . . 67,046,752 
It is perfectly true that the amount of discussion required 
for a Vote cannot be measured directly by the number of 
millions involved; but it is significant that the figures show 
a very decided tendency to increase. In any case they 
demonstrate that the limit of time at present imposed by 
the Standing Orders involves a very severe curtailment of 
debate. The process may certainly be carried further, but 
the process itself is the negation of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

As regards the debate on the Address, it must be admitted 
that its practical utility is not obvious—at all events when 
a Government is securely intrenched behind the fortifica- 
tions of the party system. Still, the topics discussed are 
usually of first-rate importance, and the debate is often 
useful from a political point of view as forcing the Govern- 
ment of the day to show its hand. Further, it is undoubtedly 
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true that without the debate on the Address there would 
be a great increase in the number of votes of censure and 
of declaratory resolutions dealing with current political 
problems. Certainly such motions would have a far stronger 
claim upon Government time, and they would be discussed 
on dates far more inconvenient from the point of view of 
public business. 

It becomes tolerably clear then that if a sacrifice is to 
be made, it must be made at the expense of unofficial mem- 
bers; and it will be convenient to deal at the same time 
with private members’ motions and with private members’ 
Bills. It must be admitted at the outset that the day is 
distant as yet when it will be possible to throw away all 
pretence of the initiative of the private member, when it 
will be admitted frankly that legislation is the business of 
His Majesty’s ministers to the exclusion of all others, and 
that criticism must be limited to the opportunities afforded 
by Government business. Raids have been made by the 
Government, and will be made again, on the sacred Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays of the early part of the 
session—the days when the Standing Orders provide that 
Government business shall not have precedence. But 
the House of Commons will be slow formally to abandon 
a tradition and a principle for the sake of a very slight 
economy of time. It is impossible too to deny value to 
these evenings of pious opinions, subject though they are 
to the caprice of the ballot. They often serve to keep alive 
serious problems with which the Government find it impos- 
sible to deal at the moment. Sometimes, indeed, the range 
of discussion is so wide as to become almost farcical. On one 
evening in 1900, for example, the House set itself to discuss 
famine and plague in India, the representation of the 
Dominions in the Imperial Parliament, Irish Private Bill 
legislation, and, lastly, a County Courts Bill. With this 
remarkable evening we may profitably compare May 165 in 
the same year, when the House divided its attention 


between the registration of plumbers and the question of 
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immoral plays in London theatres. It is easy to smile at 
miscellanies like these; but we must not forget that each 
motion affords some scope for individual ambition, and that 
individual ambition must always be a main driving force in 
the political life. 

Much the same may be said in favour of private members’ 
legislation. Taken by itself, it suffers from the defects con- 
sequent on absence of expert knowledge, want of familiarity 
with departmental practice, and unskilful draftsmanship. 
But the Fridays do serve as a non-committal test of the 
trend of opinion on a particular question; and these fleeting 
phantoms of Bills may well serve as guides or as cautions 
to a Government proposing similar legislation. The Friday 
afternoons, it must be added, are all but useless for the pur- 
pose of making up legislative arrears. The figures on Table B 
show how few are the private members’ Bills which make 
their way through the House of Commons; and, of these 
few, only a proportion have been discussed on Friday after- 
noons. The rest are of that harmless, obscure type which 
obtains a second reading after the time for opposed business 
has elapsed. The following figures* speak for themselves : 


a ie as 


1900|1gOI 1902)1903|1904, 1905 1906|1907 cay i 














Fridays devoted to Pri- 

vate Members’ Bills . 13 16 
Bills discussed which 

passed . hee 
Total number 


oe 14 13| 9 


13 


3 O42 
































These scanty results are not so much a matter for regret as 
a satisfactory proof that the country is safeguarded against 


* The table does not take account of Bills adopted at a later stage by the 
Government; or of Bills which contrive to pass through a stage after five 
o'clock. But it does include Bills which have precedence after Whitsuntide, 
on account of the advanced stage they have reached. 
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irresponsible legislation of an important character. The 
case against these Friday afternoons must be that they are 
dull and unprofitable. We have endeavoured to show that 
they are not wholly unprofitable. They may often be dull; 
but, even if they are both, it is useless, for reasons stated 
above, to look immediately for any such drastic restriction 
as would materially increase the time available for Govern- 
ment business. The pressure is too great to be relieved by 
the grant of an extra Friday or two, or even of every 
Tuesday before Easter. 

If then the session cannot profitably be prolonged, and 
if it is impossible to effect any appreciable saving in the 
Parliamentary time devoted to non-legislative purposes 





it only remains to be seen whether under existing conditions 
the limited time available can be more fruitfully employed. 
This is a question which has occupied a considerable 
amount of Parliamentary attention in recent years, and 
the changes effected have been sufficiently wide and suffi- 
ciently important to justify the drawing of something 
like a definite conclusion. It is a significant fact that, 
of the ninety-five Standing Orders which regulate the 
public business of the House of Commons, no less than 
thirty-four deal in one form or another with the restriction 
of debate. But, practically, the question limits itself to the 
various forms of closure and the practice of devolution to 
Committees. 

Table G shows the figures of the closure. It might have 
been expected that the figures of the ordinary closure would 
vary, roughly, in inverse ratio to those of the guillotine. 
This is to a certain extent true; since the years in which the 
ordinary closure was most frequently applied were 1902, 
when the Education Bill was only partially guillotined, and 
1909, when the Finance Bill was not guillotined at all. But, 
taking a broader view of the figures, we may say that there 
has been a marked advance in favour of the guillotine, but 
that there has not been a proportionate diminution in the 
use of the ordinary closure. The Government have not dis- 
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carded one weapon in favour of another: they have found it 
necessary to keep both in active use. That is one significant 
fact. The second is this, that the newer weapon is devised 
for the purpose of carrying legislation, and for no other 
purpose. The ordinary closure is useful enough as a means 
of foiling obstruction on the particular question before the 
House, or of preventing a Bill from being “ talked out.” 
But it is of comparatively little use for the purpose of meet- 
ing, not merely obstruction, but full and well-informed 
debate on the details of a Bill. The guillotine is a brutally 
efficient weapon; but it is also, by universal assent, clumsy 
and unsatisfactory. It does not hasten Parliamentary debate; 
it merely dispenses with it. It leads inevitably to Acts of 
Parliament which.are ill-drafted and possibly inconsistent. 
Its adoption as a regular incident of Parliamentary life is 
the supreme admission that the House of Commons is 
incompetent to perform its legislative work under existing 
conditions. 

The selection of amendments by the Speaker or Chair- 
man—the so-called “‘ Kangaroo ” closure—is a more refined 
expedient. But it adds omniscience to the many qualities 
already demanded of the Chair; it leads to unseemly and 
unprofitable wrangles between the Chairman and dis- 
appointed members; and it contains untold possibilities of 
blunders in the way of neglected consequential amendments. 
It is too early yet to speak as to its efficiency. On the few 
occasions when it has been applied, it has been applied 
drastically. But, like all forms of closure, it hastens Parlia- 
mentary procedure only by making it superfluous. There 
is something to be said for government by an autocrat; 
and there is something to be said for government by a 
deliberative assembly. But there is little indeed to be said 
for government by an assembly which is not permitted to 
deliberate. 

If the closure works by means of curtailment, devolution 
to Committees works by the method of duplication. It 
seems a simple arithmetical proposition to state that four 
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Standing Committees will get through four times as much 
work as one Committee of the whole House. Arithmetic 
also seems to lend its support to the proposition that 
82 members will talk a great deal less than 670. Neither 
of these propositions is true without considerable qualifi- 
cations: but it is beyond question that Standing Com- 
mittees have done excellent work. The level of debate 
is high—not infrequently far higher than that in Com- 
mittee of the whole House. Discussion is freer, just because 
a Government defeat is a matter of small moment; and, 
consequent on the partial relaxation of party bondage, 
there follows the inclination of all parties to unite in pro- 
ducing the best possible Bill. Undoubtedly, too, the system 
of Standing Committees has enabled many a Bill to reach 
the Statute book which would otherwise have perished. 
Table H shows the number of Government Bills referred 
to Standing Committees and the time spent on their con- 
sideration. The results are in no sense startling, but it is 
obvious that a substantial amount of time has been saved 
from Committee of the whole House. The Standing Com- 
mittee system however has its limitations and its dis- 
advantages. In the first place, its good qualities are seriously 
diminished unless the Bill under discussion is of a politically 
non-contentious character. Obstruction and party tactics 
are as easy upstairs as they are downstairs; and in Standing 
Committee they cannot be met either by the guillotine or, 
normally, by the “ Kangaroo” closure. The Bills which 
arouse bitter party feeling must, in accordance with the 
traditions of the House, be discussed on the floor of the 
House, and must usurp the lion’s share of the time available 
for legislation. In the second place, there is a strong tendency 
to expect and demand greater latitude on the Report stage 
than is accorded in the case of a Bill discussed in Committee 
of the whole House. Consequently a certain deduction must 
be made from the time apparently saved. In the third place, 
Standing Committees are manned by the same members 
who have to get through the work of the House itself; and 
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constant service on a Standing Committee—or, indeed, on 
any other Committee—is no slight addition to the strain of a 
session. If it means nothing else, it means the substitution of 
a nominal twelve-hour day for a nominal eight-hour day. 
To demonstrate the reality of the strain, Table J has been 
drawn up, showing the number of members appointed to 
serve on the main classes of Committee during the last 
eleven years, and the number of days occupied by the 
sittings of those Committees. A certain number of members 
appear in more than one class; but, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that not all the 670 members of the 
House are available for Committee work. Tenure of public 
office, the claims of business or of the Courts, ill-health, 
or the burden of advancing years absolutely preclude a 
large proportion of members from giving their services 
in the morning; and the strain on the remainder is pro- 
portionately increased. 

The House of Commons, then, on its own initiative 
has found alleviations for its growing difficulties. It has 
even toyed with such remedies as the limitation of the length 
of speeches. But it has failed to find any permanent cure. 
The difficulties have a way of growing faster than the 
alleviations; and after ten years of constant changes of 
procedure, it is impossible to maintain that the legislative 
horizon is any brighter or any clearer. The congestion is, 
if anything, more pronounced, and it has become tolerably 
clear that no mere adjustment of existing machinery can 
avail to relieve it. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
propose remedies. It is enough that it should enforce the 
ominous fact that it is not the fury of political parties which 
endangers the Empire so much as the total inadequacy of 
the central machinery to discharge the functions imposed 
upon it by modern conditions. 
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REMARKS ON THE TABLES 

(1) The following tables, so far as they deal with time, 
are worked out to the nearest working day, to the neglect 
of fractions, except in the case of Table A, where it has 
been necessary to take half-days into account. A blank 
means that no appreciable time was spent. 

(2) The time spent on “ guillotine” resolutions is 
reckoned with the time spent on the Bills to which the 
resolutions refer. 

(3) In the Tables where averages are taken the year 1910 
is excluded on the ground of its exceptional character. For 
the sake of completeness, however, the figures for 1910 are 
given in the last column. 

(4) A Bill is deemed to have passed if it passed through all 
its stages in the House of Commons. 

(5) No account is taken of the time spent on opposed 
Private Business, a good proportion of which is considered 
after 11 o’clock in pursuance of guillotine resolutions. 
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TABLE A. 
Showing amount of time spent on the routine work of the Session 


1904—1908. 





SEss1oNn 1904 | 1905 | 1906 1908 || Average 





Finance: 
Budget and Financial ae 
Se 4 
Indian Budget . . I 
Supply and Consolidated Fund 
BUS 5s 27 
Notices oF Motion: 
Address 2. - | 14 6 
Adjournments under $.0. 34 24 
Private Members’ Motions. ./| 84} ot 
Adjournments (Easter, Whit- 
suntide, etc.). . 1} 3 
Declaratory resolutions, votes 
of censure,etc. . . 2 2 
Days unavailable for business | 1 4 








Ota” ot . | 80 59 | 63 
Private Members’ Legidation » ee 14 | 12 
Government Legislation . . . | 32 83* | 56t 





Total number of sitting days . | 124 | 114 | 156 | 131 























* Rather more than one day was occupied with procedure, 
+ Five days occupied by procedure. 
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THE CONGESTION OF BUSINESS 





ABLE K.—Showing legislative results of Royal Commissions which reported 1890-9. 
[Certain Commissions appointed to carry out permanent schemes are ignored.]} 





Subject of Enquiry 


| Date of 
Reports 


Year in which 
acts were passed! 


Remarks 





ged Poor 


gricultu re . 


ity and County of London 


ivil Establishments 

ominica 

lectrical Cosciispication 
ith Lighthouses & Light- 

hips. 

xplosions from Coal dust 

n Mines : 

inancial relations Ssationen 
reat Britain and Ireland. 

orse breeding . 

ndian Expenditure. 

abour 


and Acts and Land Pur- 
hase Acts (Ireland) 

and in Wales and Mon- 
outhshire ; 


quor Licensing Laws. 
peal Taxation . 


pndon University. . 
arket Rights and Tolls 


etropolitan Water Supply 
ining Royalties 

aval and mer Depart- 
ents 


plum. 
demption of Tithe Rent 
harge . S 
ondary Education 
nday Closing (W: esd 


berculosis 


weed and Solway Fisheries 
ccination. . a 
stminster Abbey. 


1895 


1906 


. |1897-9 


1894 


1890-1 


1890 


1892 
1896 
1890 


. [1895-8 


1896 





93,99 
1890-4 


1894-5 


1890-6 
. {1890-1 


1908 


”96,’00,’04, 
’06,’09, etc. 


I90I, 1903, 
*06,’07,’09 


1902, 1904, 
’06,’08,’10 


1898 


sit 


1902 
1910 
1903, 1907, 
1908 


1898, 1907 








In thisand the subsequent cases itisnot 
to be understood that the legislation 
carries out the recommendations of the 
Commission either wholly or in part, 
but only that it deals with the same 
problems 


The Act was entirely contrary to the 
scheme of the Commission 
Legislation not required 

” 


”? ” 


%9 ” ” 
The Act gave the Secretary of State 
power to make regulations 
The Commissioners made no specific 
recommendations 


Legislation not required 


Some recommendations applied to 
England and Wales by Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908 


[1901 
See back, the final Report was issued in 


The law was slightly strengthened by 
the Local Government Act, 1893, 
and the Public Health Act, 1908 


A measure of co-ordination was effect- 
ed by the formation of the Imperial 
Defence Committee, 1903 
Legislation not required 


The Act of 1903 applied only to Scot- 
land, that of 1908 only to Ireland 


Legislation not required 
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THE DEFENCE POLICY OF NEW 
ZEALAND 


HE last few months have witnessed the passing of the 

“Volunteer system” in New Zealand. It has had a 
long trial, but has proved totally inadequate to provide the 
number of men required for home defence, and inefficient 
to secure the standard of training, the organization and 
equipment necessary for a fighting force in these days of 
highly organized and trained armies. The scheme was 
handicapped in a number of ways, but in particular by two 
circumstances that made success impossible. To start with, 
the volunteer system failed to get the men. Many who 
would have become most efficient did not come forward, 
especially among those who would have been likely to 
become officers. Even mcvre serious was the difficulty the 
volunteer found in securing the time from his employment 
to put in the necessary amount of training and field work. 
The sacrifice was heavy and placed him at a disadvantage 
as compared with others who asked no concessions from 
their employers, giving their whole time to the ordinary 
business of life. How potent this factor was those who have 
experienced it know well, and they would agree that it is 
sufficient, unassisted by other arguments, to condemn the 
principle of voluntary service. The number of men required 
for the defence of New Zealand was stated to be 20,000 by 
Lord Kitchener, and 30,000 by the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff; the latter estimate, in view of the fact that 
New Zealand is broker. into two islands, being probably the 
safer. But enrolment under the old system fell far short of 
even the lower of these two figures, for during the last five 
years no more than about 11,000 adult volunteers were on 
the rolls per year. Moreover, organization was weak. A com- 
mandant was for many years at the head, but he was not 
allowed a free hand, and the Council of Defence which took | 
his place was not much more successful. | 
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Important as these local considerations are, it must not 
be supposed that the Defence Acts of 1909 and 1910, which 
have displaced the volunteer system, were inspired by its 
defects alone, for the reforms now taking place involve 
nothing less than the reconsideration of the policy of sea 
control in Eastern waters. Not only have Australia and New 
Zealand reorganized their internal defences, but they have, 
after consultation with the Mother Country, faced the 
immense problem of sea control. The old arrangement by 
which Australia pushed a certain sum across the counter 
and received so much defence from Britain in return has 
gone, and New Zealand, though still continuing her sub- 
sidy, is revising her estimate of the wisdom of that policy. 

The change of view is the result of a general awakening 
in Australia and New Zealand about the whole question of 
defence. The rapid movement of events in the East, includ- 
ing a change in the naval sway in the Pacific, has brought 
this matter from the rank of a rather academic importance 
to the very forefront of national questions. It has been 
recognized that the immigration policies of the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand must hurt the feelings and touch 
the pride of Eastern nations. The Imperial Conferences 
have done even more to give a new value to British sea power 
and to unity of control. 

In passing, it is noticeable that the new sense of re- 
sponsibility tends to fall short in one particular—the use 
of power in the peaceful settlement of international ques- 
tions. Diplomacy has found no place in New Zealand poli- 
tics, and our people are not in close enough touch with 
British diplomatic relations to understand their importance 
or the dependence of successful negotiation upon the power 
of might. It is true that of late years, and more especially 
since the passing of the naval predominance in the Pacific 
to our Eastern ally, New Zealanders have been forced to 
consider with some concern what may happen in Pacific 
seas even without the striking of a blow. Diplomacy has 
settled for a time the fate of Hawaii, Samoa, Tonga and the 
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New Hebrides; but our small voice was raised against the 
settlement in Hawaii, we do not feel quite comfortable 
about Tonga, and we have grievances concerning the New 
Hebrides. Still, on the whole, it remains true that New 
Zealanders have not quite seen the inter-connexion between 
defence and diplomacy, and that, though they have recently 
given a great deal of thought to the former, they have 
tended to take the latter as they found it. 

On both questions the papers laid before the Colonial 
Conference by the “ General Staff” in 1907 and before 
the Defence Conference in 1909 have opened the minds of 
New Zealanders to a new set of principles. 





“In the first place it must be clearly understood that 
naval supremacy is powerless, unaided, to bring a great 
war to a successful conclusion, a fact which has been 
proved by history of all ages. In the second place we 
must realize that the British Empire, with its vast 
land frontiers and Continental responsibilities, is con- 
fronted by dangers against which naval force can offer 
it little, if any, protection. 

“In the case of a world-wide power like the British 
Empire our armies, without naval protection, would be 
tied to our shores, unable to move to the point of dan- 
ger or to co-operate in any way. Similarly, our fleets 
without the support of sufficiently numerous and 
adequately trained defensive armies would be fettered 
in their action by the want of naval bases and by the 
fears of a defenceless population, whilst without strong 
and well organized military forces available for expe- 
ditionary action we should be powerless to protect our 
land frontiers, to co-operate with an allied power, to 
carry a war into an enemy’s country or to bring it toa 
decisive issue. The whole history of the British Empire 
is an illustration of the fact that the two services are 
interdependent, and that its safety hinges upon their 
combined action and cordial co-operation.” * 


*Paper laid before the Colonial Conference, 1907. Prepared by the 
General Staff, 
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Here, in a few lines, written by the most competent 
authorities, we have the principles which, if adopted, would 
in all probability provide for the stability and maintenance 
of the Empire. Every line should be pondered over and 
every word studied to discover the full meaning and intent. 
The interdependence of navy and army; what is necessary 
for a “ decisive issue; ” the vast land frontiers and Con- 
tinental responsibilities; the reason for “ naval bases; ” “ the 
fears of a defenceless population,” which might insist on the 
offensive fighting vessels of the fleet being tied to their shores 
when they ought to be concentrated and seeking out the 
enemy’s vessels in order to destroy them; the responsibilities 
to the “ allied power; ” “ expeditionary action ”—each one 
of these phrases is pregnant with meaning. 

Convinced of the necessity of Imperial Defence, we have 
fallen in readily with the three broad principles laid down 
by the authorities in the Motherland: 

1. That without superiority at sea our Empire cannot be 
maintained. 

2. That schemes of mutual assistance in time of need 
should be prepared upon a definite system. 

3. That it is the duty of each self-governing portion of 
the Empire to provide as far as possible for its territorial 
security. 

The last point is of a different order from the first two, 
for it is a subject mainly for local arrangement, while the 
others depend upon the co-operation of a number of nations. 
It is proposed, therefore, to make a few observations upon 
it and then to pass on to the broader issue of New Zealand’s 
relation in defence with other parts of the Empire. 

The Defence Acts of 1909 and 1910 make provision for 
universal compulsory training from the age of twelve to 
that of twenty-five, with a further period of five years in 
the Reserve. The age is fixed thus early in order to reduce 
the demand made upon the time of young men from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. During this time the 
soldier will have to put in thirty evening drills, twelve 
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half-holidays and seven days’ continuous training in camp. 
These demands are small in comparison with the Swiss 
system, in which the recruiting-course (twenty—twenty- 
one years) consists of sixty-five to ninety days, the Auszug 
(twenty-one to thirty-two years of age) of seven or eight 
courses of eleven days each according to the branch of the 
service, and the Landwehr (thirty-two to forty years of age) 
of one course of eleven days. Whether the shorter time in 
the case of New Zealand can be compensated for by the 
training in the two earlier stages is a matter of experiment, 
but it is certain that the scheme will not achieve its object 
unless the junior cadets lay the foundation aright. The 
regulations, as issued, to some extent failed to recognize 
their true position in the scheme of training, and it is 
important that the advice of Lord Kitchener should be 
followed and that the military authorities should satisfy 
themselves that the foundation of the training is properly 
laid. 

Registration of those liable to serve was completed on 
June 10, 1911, except in the case of the comparatively few 
who have been reminded of their obligation by the pro- 
cess of law. We have the assurance of the General Staff 
that “there is no reason why New Zealand should not 
have a thoroughly efficient citizen army in the near future.” 
It is fortunate that the General Staff and the Commandant 
have entered upon their difficult task realizing that sacri- 
fices have to be made, thoroughly sympathizing with those 
who have to make them, and earnestly desiring to meet 


employers and those who are liable for training in a helpful 
spirit. 





“It is clear that the scheme must depend for its 
success upon the help and co-operation of the people 
themselves: not to have served in the national force 
should come to be regarded as a misfortune. The State 
will provide the means, the Permanent Officers, the 
N.C.O.’s and men the machinery, and the staff the 
skilled control, but the people must provide the spirit 
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that will give life to the scheme and make the terri- 
torial force a national institution.” 





These words of the New Zealand General Staff indicate 
the spirit in which they have approached the work, and 
with the support the people will assuredly give there is 
no reason to doubt the result. 

Now that the above scheme for territorial defence is 
fairly upon its legs New Zealanders are considering how 
they can best co-operate both in military and naval matters 
with other portions of the Empire. And first in regard to 
military arrangements, New Zealand has accepted the 
dictum quoted above, “ That schemes of mutual assistance 
in time of need should be prepared upon a definite system.” 

The policy of New Zealand and the Dominions generally 
cannot be more clearly and concisely defined than in the 
words of the British General Staff :— 


“* Their task is reduced to one of so adjusting their 
organization for home defence as to admit of the 
despatch, without delay and without dislocation, of 
whatever forces they may be prepared to send to the 
aid of the Mother Country, or of any other portion of 
the Empire. The necessity for early consideration of 
this great question of Imperial military policy is 
increased by the fact that, in proportion as danger 
threatens the heart of the Empire and compels the 
Mother Country to concentrate her naval and mili- 
tary forces, the immediate responsibility for the 
safety of the outlying portions of the Empire must 
tend to be delegated to her daughter nations, whose 
possession of alternative lines of communication might 
enable them to send prompt and efficient aid to some 
point, or to reinforce or relieve the regular forces of the 
Mother Country. 

“ For instance, Australia and New Zealand are so 
situated that they might be able to send troops to re- 
inforce India, or the garrisons of defended ports in 
Asiatic waters, at a time when it would be unsafe to 
despatch them from the United Kingdom by way of 
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the Mediterranean. Similarly, a United South Africa 
might be able to raise a force not merely sufficient for 
home defence, but capable of giving effective assistance 
in the solution of any military problems which might 
arise upon the African Continent.* Canada is in the 


best position, perhaps, to render aid promptly should 
trouble arise nearer home, or to reinforce Australia.” 





All that has been done in New Zealand to carry out 
this policy is the provision in the Defence Act of 1909 that 
territorials may volunteer to go outside New Zealand 
as an expeditionary force. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
more can be done until the training of the territorials and 
the organization have advanced so far that we can comply 
with the conditions laid down for such a force. 

The smallest contingent which New Zealand might be 


expected to provide has not yet been stated, though the 


British General Staff has suggested that each Dominion 
should answer the question. It is not possible, therefore, to 


give accurate information at present; but probably an 
expeditionary force from New Zealand, to be of any real 


use, would consist of not less than a brigade of mounted 
rifles, a brigade of infantry, with the necessary medical 
army service corps and administrative details. The force 
would be of very increased value if accompanied by a 
brigade of guns. The conditions are “ fighting efficiency,” 
a system of war organization and training common to the 
various parts of the Empire, and uniformity in material. 
Time is required for fighting efficiency, and to prove whether 
the scheme as about to be carried out in New Zealand will 
provide sufficient training to produce an expeditionary 
force which it would be prudent to employ “ against a 
highly trained and well disciplined army.” The other con- 
ditions are being complied with. The development of the | 
idea of a common system of war organization led 


* Conference with representatives of the self-governing Dominions, 1909. 
N.Z. A.—4 A. p. 40. 
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“His Majesty’s Government in December, 1908, to 
submit to the Governments of the over-sea Do- 
minions proposals in regard to the formation of an Im- 
perial Generai Staff.””* 





The importance of this step to assist the common defence, 
and more particularly as an advance towards Empire con- 
solidation, is second only to the Imperial Conferences 
themselves. The proposals deal with the preliminary and 
higher education of officers at staff colleges; they suggest 
local Staff Colleges, loan and exchange of officers, and the 
formation of an Imperial General Staff, “trained to 
think alike on all matters of principle.” t 

It is the duty of our local branch of the Imperial General 
Staff to work out the details of the preliminary and higher 
education of officers and to study in consultation with the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff the various strategical 
problems affecting the Dominion. 

Before considering the first principle in the policy of 
Empire protection, namely, sea superiority, reference must 
be made to a second line of naval defence for Great Britain, 
as expounded by Sir Arthur Wilson, First Sea Lord, in an 
appendix to Sir Ian Hamilton’s book on Compulsory Ser- 
vice. This second line, as Sir A. Wilson terms it, is a mobile 
defence consisting of 


“‘ about 170 torpedo-boat destroyers and torpedo boats 
and fifty efficient submarines, with a number of swift 
cruisers as ‘ mother ships,’ and many auxiliary vessels 
necessary to the efficiency of these mosquito craft.” 


Some of these vessels may be detailed definitely for harbour 
defence, thus forming a powerful adjunct to the fixed or 
mobile land defences. They are all within wireless call, and 
their special duty is to take offensive action against ships 
of war or transports; and so effective are they considered 

* Conference with representatives of the self-governing Dominions, 1909, 
N.Z, A—4 A. p. 40. 

ft Ibid. p. 44. 
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by the Admiralty that “an invasion of Great Britain on 
even the moderate scale of 70,000 men is practically im- 
possible.” New Zealanders have an interest in ‘‘ mosquito 
craft ” as a second line of defence owing to the fact that at 
the request* of our representative at the Conference in 1909 
the First Lord of the Admiralty agreed to divide the 
China Fleet unit and detach in peace time two of the 
three Bristol cruisers, three of the six destroyers, and two of 
the three submarines forming part of the unit, to be sta- 
tioned in New Zealand waters. The ships were, as far as 
possible, to be manned by New Zealanders, their pay 
apparently being provided by. the Mother Country, except 
the extra local rate pay for New Zealanders which has been 
customary and which has been treated as deferred pay, the 
£100,000 at present contributed to the Admiralty being 
used in part to pay the “ difference in the rates of pay to 
New Zealanders above what would be paid under the ordi- 
nary Britisa rate.” 

There are some distinctly unsatisfactory features about 
this arrangement. In peace time it breaks up the China 
Fleet unit, leaving the armoured cruiser, one Bristol 
cruiser, three destroyers and one submarine on the China 
station. As the advantage of surprise in striking the first 
blow will no doubt lead an enemy to dispense with any 
declaration or other definite warning, ‘‘ peace time” 
seems to be an unknown quantity, and this disintegration 
of doubtful value. 

Another unsatisfactory feature is the fact that the cost of 
construction of these boats, and apparently for the most part 
the manning and upkeep, are paid for by the British tax- 
payers. It is true that New Zealand will pay for the “ In- 
domitable ” armoured cruiser; still, it must presently injure 
our selfrespect when we fully realize the situation. Pre- 
sumably the mosquito vessels detached to New Zealand will 
act as a “ second line of defence ” whilst upon our coasts, one 
of the Bristol cruisers mothering the two submarines, and the 

* Conference report 1909. A.—4 A. N.Z. p. 31. 
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other being available for commerce protection. It is open 
to question whether New Zealand requires this second line 
of defence. If it be correct that the only probable form of 
attack we may expect would be three or four unarmoured 
cruisers landing from 1,000 to 1,500 men, then the mobile 
field forces and the fixed defences should be able to meet 
that. If, however, in view of the altered conditions in the 
Pacific, the attacker should come in strength, then the 
problem becomes a much more serious one and involves 
consideration of sea supremacy and the maintenance of the 
Empire’s extensive lines of sea communication. 

The first principle in the ideal policy for the protection 
of the Empire, namely, “That without superiority at sea 
our Empire cannot be maintained,” has been so often and 
so forcibly represented, and is indeed so self-evident, that it 
seems unnecessary to dwell on it. And surely, so far as the 
Dominions are concerned, it is a question for the whole Em- 
pire, for not one of them can, at the present time, stand 
alone. New Zealand must abide under the protection of the 
British flag or make up her mind to change the Union Jack, 
with all it means of freedom and liberty, for a protection 
that can never give the privileges and advantages we now 
possess. 

The two principles in the policy of protection already 
considered dealt with home defence and mutval military 
assistance. Each Dominion can within its own shores make 
preparations for both of these; but both depend for suc- 
cess on the co-operation of the services, and the latter 
cannot be rendered without that superiority at sea which 
would permit free communication between the constituent 
parts of the British Empire. It has been well said, “ All 
warfare hinges on questions of communications,” and 
“‘ while we safeguard our own we should assail the com- 
munications of our opponent.” 

It is to be remembered that free communication by sea 
is essential to the Empire, not alone because it provides a 
way for any portion of the Empire to render help to 
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another in case of attack, but also because each part is 
vitally interested therein for other reasons, the Mother 
Country for the supply of food for her people and raw 
materials for her workers, and the Dominions for their 
trade and prosperity. . 

The task of keeping open communications and of main- 
taining sea superiority is a very different one to-day from 
what it was years ago when Great Britain’s Navy was 
supreme and in a position to dominate every sea. The rise 
of naval powers in the West and in the East makes the 
problem difficult of solution to-day, and it can no longer 
be said that Britain alone can claim sea superiority every- 
where. 

The fleet is not now free to move wherever a foe may 
appear, because the growth of a great European navy com- 
pels concentration in English home waters, and world- 
wide sea power has to be sought by the entente cordiale and 
the treaty of alliance. Both of these carry with them certain 
responsibilities which may compel Great Britain to choose 
between a war, perhaps of huge magnitude, or the desertion 
of friends in the hour of danger. Hitherto the Mother 
Country has been assisted in the maintenance of the fleet 
by contributions from some of the Dominions, but it has 
been evident for some time past that this was unsatisfactory. 
Some did not contribute at all; others felt that as they made 
contributions they should have representation. Each at 
the present day realizes the difficulties and knows that if 
the Empire is to hold together, the separate parts must 
unite in some way or another to secure a sea control wide 
enough to safeguard our communications and protect our 
shores. With this, home defence will be secure and mutual 
assistance possible. 

It would be wrong in considering this phase of Empire 
defence to ignore the aspirations towards nationality which 
year by year are becoming more apparent in the growing 
Dominions. It is natural and right that they should arise, 


and they should be encouraged and directed along paths 
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which, whilst preserving to each Dominion pride in the 
coming of age, and in the increasing growth of wealth and 
population, will at the same time save them from disintegra- 
tion. 

There are some who believe that growing nationality 
means separation. This cannot be said of New Zealand, 
and it is certainly wrong to suggest it of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Both parties have been in power dur- 
ing the consideration of the Commonwealth Defence 
legislation, and both have realized the necessities of ade- 
quate defence and of co-operation between Motherland 
and her growing dependencies, if they are to work out their 
ideals. 

Senator Pearce, the Commonwealth Defence Minister in a 
Labour Government, put the matter clearly when he said: 





“It is because we believe that we can only work out 
those industrial, political and social ideals so long as we 
are undisturbed by a foreign foe and so long as peaceful 
conditions are maintained that we advocat:> this 
policy ” [national training]. 


Senator Pearce had no mistaken notions ab-ut the 
Commonwealth as a separate national entity securing the 
peaceful conditions they wanted. He speaks of “ the Em- 
pire of which we form a part,” and the Government, Labour 
though it be, has encouraged immigration from the Mother- 
land because they realized the danger of unoccupied terri- 
tory to the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth and New Zealand have had up to 
the present time an agreement with the Mother Country 
whereby they contributed money, and Great Britain kept 
a squadron in Australasian seas. This agreement is practi- 
cally at an end and will not be renewed, and at present there 
is no uniformity of policy. 

At the Conference held in 1909 the Admiralty left it 
open to the Dominions to provide “ local naval forces to be 
placed at the disposal of the Crown in the event of war,” or 
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“a simple contribution of money or material,” or “ certain 
local services not directly of a naval character but which 
may relieve the Imperial Government from expenses which 
would otherwise fall on the British Exchequer.” 

Australia adopted the first suggestion. The idea of the 
Admiralty was to create 





“an Eastern fleet of the Empire to be composed of 
similar units of the Royal Navy, to be known as the 
China and the East Indies units respectively and the 
Australia unit.” 


New Zealand provides the armoured cruiser (new 
Indomitable class) for the China unit and {100,000 per 
annum towards payment of the personnel. New Zealand’s 
further action in the matter of the China unit was referred 
to previously. Presumably the Mother Country will supply 
the East Indies unit, and Australia has become responsible 
for the Australia unit, the Mother Country offering to 
assist the Commonwealth by an annual contribution of 
£250,000 towards the maintenance of the complete fleet 
unit. It is gratifying to note that the Commonwealth has 
decided not to accept this contribution and will provide 
the whole cost from the Commonwealth funds. As a 


result of the above arrangements there will shortly be in 
the Pacific: 


3 Armoured cruisers (new Indomitable class). 
g Unarmoured cruisers (Bristols). 

18 Destroyers (River class). 
g Submarines (C class). 


So begins the Eastern fleet of Empire. What its evolution 

may lead to, who can say? Some, at any rate, who could not 

view the position in the Pacific without great disquietude 

find comfort in the fact that a commencement has been 

made to secure for the Eiapire that control of communica- 

tions and protection to commerce which is so essential for 
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the progress of the young British nationalities situated in 
the Pacific. 

Australia deserves every credit for her patriotic action. 
She has assumed a heavy burden and is determined to take 
the further steps necessary to build in the future the larger 
portion of the vessels comprising the unit, having in view 
national sentiment and the possibility of interruption of 
communications with the Motherland. 

Those who directed New Zealand policy may possibly 
have been deterred by fear of the burden (though this can 
scarcely be so in view of New Zealand’s offer to provide a 
Dreadnought) from following Australia’s lead on a modified 
scale. It is scarcely conceivable that New Zealand will long 
continue the present arrangement, and one looks to the 
time when national sentiment will induce this country to 
build, equip and man the mosquito fleet thought necessary 
for its second line of defence, if that necessity can be 
proved, and, in addition, to provide such a portion of a 
fleet unit as can reasonably be expected of her. 

A glance at the map of the world reveals the fact that 
there are two great sea areas which constitute the Empire’s 
lines of communication. The first includes the North Sea, 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic Oceans; the second the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. It seems reasonable to suggest 
that Great Britain can of herself provide for the control of 
the former and that the control of the latter should be the 
duty of the Dominions interested in those oceans, with 
some assistance from the Motherland. Apparently the 
Admiralty* has already suggested that Canada should pro- 
vide a fleet unit on the Pacific, but “‘ Canada’s double sea- 
board rendered the provision of such a fleet unit unsuitable 
for the present.” 

It is difficult to understand why, whilst Canada remains 
a portion of the Empire, her Eastern seaboard requires any 
further protection than is afforded by the British fleet; but 
it is very easy to conceive a different condition of things on 

* Report of Conference 1909, A.—4 A. N.Z. p. 25. 
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her Western side, and surely Canada is vitally interested in 
the problem of sea control in the Pacific? Similarly, India is 
concerned in open communications both in Indian and 
Pacific waters. Is it, then, too much to expect that Canada, 


India, Australia, New Zealand, the Mother Country, and 
possibly South Africa, should join hands to develop the 


Eastern fleet of Empire? One can picture such a fighting 
fleet concentrated at Hong Kong, and it would require no 
great stretch of imagination on the part of the people in 
any of the above-mentioned countries to cause them to 
feel a considerable sense of security, with regard both to 
their own shores, their commerce and also in the matter of 
any diplomatic questions arising in the Pacific or Indian 
Oceans. 

The Commonwealth again is giving a lead, for there is 
every prospect of the adoption of Sir R. Henderson’s 
recommendations to provide in twenty-two years a com- 
plete fleet composed of eight armoured cruisers, ten pro- 
tected cruisers and other details. The time is long and the 
burden great, but both these might be modified if the 


other countries alluded to could be induced to combine. Of 





course, difficulties will present themselves, especially in rela- 
tion to control and share of burden. Admiral Henderson 


suggests for Australia that population and over-sea com- 
merce should furnish a measure of her share in the main- 
tenance of sea power in the Pacific. 

The difficult question of control must sooner or later 
be met if the Empire is to continue to exist. Even before 
the commencement of the present policy Dominions con- 
tributing to the British Navy had talked of representation. 

Under the new conditions the Commonwealth fleet unit 
in peace time will be under Commonwealth control, but 
may be placed in war time at the disposal of the Admiralty, 
and so there will be separate fighting units located at bases 
some distance apart, a condition which may cause delay in 
concentration and seems strategically unsound. 

It is impossible to argue that divided control, even in 
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peace time, can be considered satisfactory, when one remem- 
bers that diplomacy, decision about entering into a war, 
and even the first blow struck, are all matters that must be 
decided before a declaration of war takes place. Efficient 
control means the providing and maintenance of a machine 
perfect enough to do the work required. This involves either 
a power to tax or a definite basis of contribution agreed to 
by the Parliaments of the various countries interested. The 
former is practically impossible; the latter is surely within 
the bounds of possibility. The question, ‘‘ Who is to con- 
trol?” is even more difficult of solution. The present 
arrangement under which Great Britain directs cannot be 
considered as the solution, and at the present time repre- 
sentation on a common council would not be accepted by 
the Dominions, who feel that their interests, though deeply 
concerned with the questions which may arise in the one 
great sea and the Continents bordering on it, are still more 
deeply concerned in the other great sea area which is more 
near to them and in which they realize the Empire’s weak- 
ness. 

There is no use avoiding the difficult question and leaving 
it to evolution, undirected and without ideals, to work out 
the problem. If Empire control of the fleet is not attain- 
able, can it be said that the Dominions interested may 
not have as an ideal the formation of a council upon which 
each shall be represented, and to whom shall be relegated 
the control of the Eastern fleet of Empire, and who shall 
be provided with funds upon a definite basis agreed to by 
the Parliament of each contributing authority? 

One step forward might have been made in this direction 
in 1909, when Australia invited New Zealand to join hands 
in the establishment of an Australasian fleet unit, but for 
some reason New Zealand declined. 


New Zealand. October, I9II. 








UNITED KINGDOM 
I. HOME RULE 


F we may judge from inquiries received during the 

past three months Home Rule would appear to be the 
question in British politics which excites most interest at 
present in the Dominions. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to satisfy the curiosity of our correspondents in this number 
of Tue Rounp Taste, for the very good reason that no 
scheme of Home Rule is yet before the public. 'The Govern- 
ment has said nothing. The speeches of Ministers abound 
in generalities; but, in fact, all we know at present is 
that next March the Prime Minister intends to bring in a 
Bill. As to the nature of the proposed Bill we are entirely 
in the dark. The statement of the Irish Secretary (Mr 
Birrell), in one of his recent speeches, that the Parlia- 
ment on College Green is to consist of two Houses, that 
it is to have legislative powers, and that there is to be 
an executive responsible to the legislature, does not carry 
us very much further. It is true that the newspapers are 
constantly referring to the “Home Rule controversy,” 
which they allege to have been “raging” ever since 
September last. But though it is perhaps easy to “ rage” 
without anything definite to rage against, it is peculiarly 
difficult to “ controvert ” under these limitations. 

It may, however, be worth while making the attempt 
to explain in a few words how the matter stands on the 
eve of the battle. Briefly, the Parliamentary situation is 
as follows:—During the present autumn session the In- 
surance Bill is occupying practically the whole of the 
time and attention of the House of Commons. In March 
the Government has undertaken to produce its Home 
Rule Bill. It has also promised to introduce two other 
measures: the first, a Bill for the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church in Wales; the second, a 


Reform Bill of a far-reaching character, under which man- 
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hood suffrage is to be secured, and possibly womanhood 
suffrage as well. 

The Insurance bill is a measure of unexampled intricacy 
and detail, but its underlying principle has been agreed 
to by all parties in the House. Even the Irish Nationalists 
have accepted the principle, though apparently with a 
good deal more misgiving than cordiality. It is also agreed 
on all sides that this Insurance bill is a miracle of ingenuity, 
of industry, and of legislative courage. But against this 
there is a general and rather dangerous impression that 
it is being huddled through with indecent haste. In many 
instances the drafting is at fault, and for this the blame 
is less upon the draftsman than upon the enormous scope 
and complexity of the measure. On the one hand, there 
are omissions; on the other, there are consequences which 
were never intended, foreseen or desired. In every quarter 
of the House it is realized that the clauses are not being 
adequately discussed and amended in committee. Liberals 
admit this as freely as Unionists, and say frankly that they 
would not submit to sit silent under the closure and allow 
scamped work to pass on to the statute book, except for the 
sake of the precedent which is hereby being established for 
getting through with the heavy work of next session. It is not 
by any means a creditable state of affairs, but whether the 
discredit attaches to the congested state of our parliamentary 
machine, as the Liberals maintain, or to the slip-shod im- 
petuosity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the 
Unionists contend, it is not for us to determine. But it 
is obvious that with simmering rebellion upon their own 
side, and misgiving among the Irishmen, and discontent 
among the Labour representatives, and a first-class cause of 
grievance among the regular opposition, the government 
are faced with a situation in which it would be exceedingly 
convenient if a vigorous controversy of any kind would be 
obliging enough to go on “ raging” out of doors. Much 
however, as ministers may desire such a distraction, the 
practice of the constitution prevents them from feeding 
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the flames by any premature disclosure of their intentions 
with regard to future legislation. 

The programme which has been laid down for next 
session is without precedent in our parliamentary history. 
Never, at any rate under modern conditions, has a govern- 
ment undertaken to carry through three contentious 
measures of first-class importance in the same session. 
Even with an autumn sitting—a session of ten months 
out of the twelve—Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, 
and a Reform bill, seem to be an order much too large 
for human accomplishment, save by sheer exhaustion. 
Old members on both sides shake their heads and quote 
Mr Bright’s famous, but homely, parable: ‘ You can’t 
drive four omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar.’’ What 
are the reasons for so strange a decision on the part of 
Mr Asquith, who, by the admission both of his friends 
and opponents, has shown hitherto a very remarkable 
talent for businesslike accomplishment? Is he riding for a 
fall? This conjecture may be dismissed; Mr Asquith is 
not riding for a fall, but he may easily take one; for he 
is in a position of exceptional difficulty. To pursue the 
metaphor, he is like a circus rider, bestriding not a single 
animal, but tiptocing upon the backs of several. The 
Liberal party is slightly outnumbered by the Unionists. 
If the Labour party votes against the government, or 
if the Irish party abstains from voting with the government, 
at a critical division the government will be very near 
defeat. If the Irish party votes with the opposition at 
any time the government is certain of defeat. The Welsh, 
Scots and English Liberals have their various legislative 
ambitions, and if any one of these sections is thwarted, 
the government may find itself in a dangerous predicament. 

In view of this balance of parties Mr Asquith must in 
any case have found himself in a position of great difficulty. 
But the passage of the Parliament bill has enormously 
increased this difficulty. By the Parliament bill it is enacted 
that any measure which has been passed by the House of | 
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Commons in three successive sessions shall become law, 
whether the House of Lords agrees to it or not. Consequently 
there is now a great scramble for the first place. The 
dissolution of Parliament has to take place within five years 
from its commencement, and judging from past experi- 
ence, it seems hardly likely that the average Parliament 
will run on to the end of its legal term. Next session will 
be the second of the present Parliament. Consequently 
if we assume that the House of Lords will exercise its 
curtailed powers without remorse, and will throw out all 
measures of which it disapproves, only such contested 
measures as are passed through the Commons next session 
will have a really good chance of becoming law before 
the next general election. For it is hardly likely that 
the House of Lords will accept either the Home Rule 
bill or the Welsh Disestablishment bill on its merits, 
and it is practically certain that it will agree to no measure 
for extending the franchise which is not accompanied 
by a redistribution of seats and a remedy of the absurd 
anomalies which exist in the present state of parliamentary 
representation. 

Consequently if Mr Asquith is to keep his coalition 
together to pass the Home Rule bill, he must offer to 
each important section a reasonable prospect of obtaining 
in return some boon on which its heart is set. The Welsh 
have made it clear that even in order to pass Home Rule 
for Ireland they will not be balked of the hope of pulling 
down the Church Establishment during the present Parlia- 
ment. The Labour party are known to found great hopes 
—whether wisely or not there is some difference of opinion 
—upon manhood suffrage. The Scots will probably be 





content with some land legislation, and possibly may be 

soothed by some preambulatory promise of Home Rule 

all round when the Irish bill is laid on the table. But 

in view of the hope, newborn out of the Parliament bill, 

of carrying radical measures through automatically by 

efuxion of time, without amendment or mutilation by 
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the Lords, no radical legislator is willing that his own 


particular fancy should be in a worse position than Home 
Rule for Ireland. To the outside observer it looks as if 
there were some danger that so great a crowd of reforms 
might suffocate one another in their efforts to escape from 
the sack of the lawgiver. 

Perhaps the present situation may be summed up best 
by saying that while the government is pledged to bring in 
next session a Home Rule bill (the form of it at present un- 
known) which will satisfy the Irish Nationalists, and to carry 
it through the House of Commons, the protestant portion 
of Ulster, on the other hand, seems to be pledged just as 
definitely to oppose Home Rule in any form whatsoever— 
to oppose its passing by all constitutional means; and should 
it be passed, to prevent its coming into operation, if 
necessary, by unconstitutional means. 

The Liberal party as a whole is pledged to what is called 
“the principle” of Home Rule; but this principle is 
variously interpreted among the different sections. There 
are serious misgivings among Liberals as to the financial 
arrangements that may be proposed; for in the eyes of many 
English and Scots Nonconformists the Irish are sturdy 
beggars, and any increase of British taxation for the purpose 
of dole-giving would be highly unpopular. There are also 
misgivings lest the Irish Parliament should have control of 
the Customs and should proceed to introduce protection; 
this would be regarded very unfavourably by English and 
Scots Radicals as “ the abandonment of the citadel of Free 
Trade.” There are also misgivings, especially among the Non- 
conformists, as to the position of the Protestant religion; the 
Catholic Church, if in fact it desires Home Rule, has been a 
poor electioneer with its Ne temere decree and the consequent 
troubles of Mrs Macan. And there are also misgivings 
among those Liberals who attach the highest importance 
to a real supremacy of the Imperial Parliament; for these 
are inclined to argue that except under a Federal system it 
is impossible to secure this supremacy. 
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The Unionist party, on the other hand, is pledged 
generally against “the principle” of Home Rule, just as 
the Liberals are pledged generally for it. They are exceed- 
ingly hopeful of smashing any measure which Mr Asquith 
may devise, possibly on all, but certainly on one or other 
of those Liberal misgivings which have been set out above. 
But this is not to say that they are without misgivings of 
their own as to the best means of carrying on the cam- 
paign. There are obviously doubts, not only as to the 
morality, but also as to the policy of stirring up religious 
hatred for the sake of party advantage. There are also 
doubts as to recent proceedings of the Ulster Unionists and 
their threats of contingent treason; for the whole party 
to be identified with these on-goings, and held responsible 
for them, appears to be regarded by many Unionists as a 
calamity of the worst kind. And possibly to some extent 
there may be misgivings among the new generation of 
Unionist members as to the wisdom of offering a blank 
opposition to every possible form of Home Rule, even to 
a plan of a Federal character. 

It is an error, however, to suppose that any of the 
Unionist leaders have ever given the slightest countenance 
to the idea of a solution on Federal lines. And it is more 
than likely that most of their followers both in the Lords 
and Commons would heartily endorse the disparaging 
opinion expressed by Mr Balfour in the last speech made by 
him before his retirement—that all forms of the Home 
Rule idea, including that of Federal Home Rule, are merely 
“the dreams of political idiots.” So far as Federation has 
been publicly advocated from the Unionist side, it has been 
by journalists and other persons who have no responsi- 
bility whatsoever for the direction of the party policy. 

The word “ Federation,” and references to Home Rule 
all round figure largely in Mr Redmond’s speeches. In a less 
degree they figure also in Liberal orations. On the Unionist 
side the idea is seldom mentioned except in a tone of con- 
tempt. And yet the thing which it is really more important 
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to know than any other is precisely this: Whether under the 
government proposals Ireland is to be put in the position 
of Quebec and New South Wales, or in the position of New- 
foundland. That is a vital question. If Ireland is to be put 
into the same position with regard to the United Kingdom 
which Newfoundland bears to Canada, it is safe to prophesy 
that the Liberal party will be split both in the House of 
Commons and in the country. If on the other hand Ireland 
is to be to the supreme Parliament of the United Kingdom 
what Quebec and New South Wales are to their respective 
Federal Parliaments, it will be interesting to see whether 
or not the Unionist party will suffer a similar cataclysm. 
And there is the further question: If Ireland is to be 
as Quebec and New South Wales, how in the world can this 
be brought about unless and until England, Scotland and 
Wales are also endowed with their separate state or national 
parliaments? 

The campaign opened with the Ulster demonstration 
in the early autumn. The speeches delivered on this occasion 
dealt largely with the supposed intention of the Vatican 
to take advantage of Home Rule to oppress and persecute 
the protestants in Ireland. Following upon this came the 
announcement that Protestant Ulster would refuse obedi- 
ence to any parliament in Dublin, and would proceed 
forthwith to prepare a scheme for a provisional government 
of its own to be set up in the event of the Home Rule 
bill passing into law. It was a point which excited some 
comment that the leading figure in these demonstrations 
was not an Ulsterman, but a distinguished Dublin barrister, 
Sir Edward Carson—Solicitor-General from 1900 to 1905 — 
who for some time past has been settled in London and 
practises at the English bar. In the previous Home Rule 
agitations Ulster produced its own leaders. 

The general opinion in England and Scotland with 
regard tothis demonstration was, on the whole, unfavourable. 
The religious flavour was disliked, and the contingent 


treason was disapproved, even by many persons who had 
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much sympathy with Ulster protestantism. The speeches 
were perhaps pitched somewhat too high, and produced 
incredulity by their extravagance. It was felt to be pre- 
mature and rather ridiculous to talk about provisional 
governments, rebellion, and other forms of treason so far 
ahead. For not only were the actual intentions of the 
government entirely unknown, but the opportunity for such 
heroic measures could not by any chance occur for nearly 
three years to come, unless, which is almost incredible, 
the House of Lords were meanwhile to be converted to the 
government’s proposals. 

But although the language of the speakers was judged 
to be absurd, the temper of their audience, to those who 
had the opportunity of studying it, was very much the 
reverse. An immense concourse of people, mainly of the 
working class, endorsed the declaration in favour of resis- 
tance. There was no disorder and much less excitement 
and enthusiasm than had been anticipated. Disinterested 
and even hostile witnesses have borne testimony that the 
people seemed dogged and determined, and that there 
was a perfect unanimity. Neither Mr Asquith nor Mr 
Birrell is likely to underrate the difficulty of forcing a 
large and compact population to obey and carry out 
a law which they have absolutely determined to resist 
and to break. It may be said that when such things are 
seriously threatened there is the beginning of the end of 
popular government. The basis of popular government is 
the consent of minorities when they have fought their 
fight by every constitutional means in their power, and 
have been beaten, to accept the decision of the majority, 
unless and until, having become themselves a majority, 
they are able to reverse it. This is the theory of democracy. 
And it is equally the high Tory doctrine. But no one 
who has watched developments in the United Kingdom 
during recent years can doubt that the principle has 
been dangerously shaken. Passive resistance—the negation 
of popular government—was invented by the English 
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Nonconformists a few years back because they disapproved 
of Mr Balfour’s Education Act, and were determined to 
destroy it. It is therefore somewhat of an irony that Mr 
Asquith and Mr Birrell, who are probably two of the 
most prominent representatives of English Nonconformity, 
should now find themselves faced with passive resistance 
on a larger scale and in a grimmer shape. It is somewhat of 
an irony; but it is also an immeasurable disaster. 





II. THE STRIKES 
ITH regard to the strikes which have occurred 
during the past six months, public opinion is sorely 
puzzled. During the summer there was a strike in the 
shipping trade. Before it happened the shipowners made 
light of it. We were told that the great majority of the 
men did not belong to the unions, and were perfectly 
satisfied with their conditions of employment. On these 
grounds, which, if true, were excellent, the owners let it 
be understood that they intended to stand firmly together, 
and that they would not yield an inch. But not more than 
a few days had gone by before the owners ceased to stand 
either “firmly” or “ together.” They had refused an 
inch, and now in a panic they gave away an ell. The men 
got practically all they had ever asked. The first thing 
which struck public opinion about this unexpected collapse 
was, to use a vulgar expression, that the shipowners had 
“no guts”; then, gradually it leaked out that they had 
no case either—that the demands of the men were not 
unreasonable, that they were in fact underpaid, and that 
many, if not most of the companies, could well afford to 
grant the terms which were asked, and ought to have 
granted them long before. 

Then in August came the railway strike. The facts of 
this episode are much less clear. For one thing, it was 
not fought out to a finish. The matters at issue were not 
settled at all—but were remitted to a Commission which 
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commanded respect. The public understood—and neither on 
behalf of the men nor of the companies was it ever denied— 
that both parties to the dispute agreed to be bound by the 
findings of the Commission, in the sense that they undertook 
to make a fair trial for a reasonable time of any plan pro- 
posed. This belief was fully confirmed by the original an- 
nouncement which had been issued by the Board of Trade. 
But when the Commission issued its recommendations a few 
weeks ago there was at once a vehement denial on the part 
of the men that they were in axy sense bound to accept 
the verdict. A movement against giving the plan a chance 
has sprung up in various quarters, and is apparently widely 
supported. The Labour leaders have taken no steps to 
disavow the repudiation which has been put forward by 
a large section of their followers. As we write, it seems 
to be quite as likely as not that we shall be faced with 
another railway strike before Christmas. 

Now it is exceedingly difficult to deal justice at such 
close quarters, and we make no pretence to set up as judges 
in this case. The object of this article is merely to set out 
what the writer of it understands to be the opinion of 
ordinary quiet people, without any special knowledge 
beyond what they can gather from the newspapers. In 
the view of this class of persons the men, if they reject 
the findings of the Commission and declare a strike, will 
be as much in the wrong and as certain of a beating as 
the shipowners were in the former instance. For the public 
argues that if the men didn’t undertake to make a fair 
trial of the terms of the Commission, it was a pure farce 
holding a Commission at all. Public opinion is at once 
influenced unfavourably by any suspicion of dishonesty or 
sharp practice. The companies have kept to their word, 
while it looks as if the men might not keep theirs. 

There is a common report, which is generally believed, 
that the government, at the crisis of the railway strike in 
the month of August, put pressure upon the railway 
directors to accept a commission, on the ground that we 
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might be at war with Germany within forty-eight hours. 
The companies were entirely opposed to submitting the 
matters at issue to any commission, being confident of 
their power to maintain an adequate, though restricted, 
service of trains, and to defeat the strikers, providing only 
they were accorded that proper protection for those of 
their employees who wished to continue at work, as is the 
right of all citizens who live in a civilized community. 
Such protection could not, however, be given without 
the assistance of a very large portion of the army. France 
and Germany were then engaged in delicate negotiations. 
Everything seemed to be going well until one day, when 
the strike was in full swing, the news came that there was 
a hitch, that the demands of the Northern power had 
stiffened, and that it was necessary to choose between 
having the better part of our striking force engaged in 
policing our own railways or available for extending the 
left flank of the French army in the Pas-de-Calais. On the 
assumption that this story is true, as there seems to be 
little doubt it is, the railway companies have won con- 
siderable credit for having acted in a patriotic spirit. 

But there are also other events which have inclined public 
opinion against the men. The railway strike in Ireland, 
which occurred late in September and ended in October, was 
a reductio ad absurdum. A general strike of all the rail- 
waymen in Ireland was decreed and to a large extent 
adopted because one of the railway companies, acting 
according to its legal obligations, insisted upon carrying out 
its contract for the delivery of materials, the property of a 
timber firm in Dublin which had a dispute with its em- 
ployees. The occasion chosen was generally felt to be a 
very frivolous pretext for so violent and injurious a measure 
of reprisal as the general stoppage of all the railways of 
Ireland. Great suffering and destruction of property was 
the result. The dairy industry of Ireland suffered heavily. 
Meanwhile the Dublin bakers also went out on strike, and 
the pinch was felt most severely by the poorest part of the 
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community. Even the hospitals were unable to obtain the 
supplies of bread which were necessary for feeding their 
patients. In the end, the Irish strikers were beaten in every 
instance, and on every point at issue. The result was an 
even heavier defeat for labour than the shipping strikes had 
been for the shipowners. 

But it was more than a mere defeat for the strikers 
themselves; it was a severer blow still to the prestige of the 
unions. For in the first instance the leaders of the railway 
men’s unions had condemned the Irish strike, and endea- 
voured to prevent it. When, however, they found that the 
men were determined upon it and that their own efforts at 
dissuasion were all in vain, they then very weakly and 
ridiculously, as most people thought, hastened to approve 
and bless it. When it ended in failure they were accordingly 
involved in the discredit. It must be borne in mind that the 
unions through their leaders had been pleading for “ recog- 
nition,” and the right to treat with the companies on be- 
half of the great body of labour. They had urged this 
strongly upon various grounds, but among others in the 
‘public interest; for if the unions were recognized the 
union leaders would then not only speak on behalf of 
their men, but would also influence them, and would 
be able to bind them by their decisions. In fact, they 
had held out that they were plenipotentiaries, empowered 
to treat. But the public now saw clearly that this claim was 
entirely illusory. The advice of the union leaders was dis- 
regarded, and nobody, apparently, was bound by their 
signature. These so-called leaders were permitted to lead 
| only for so long as they were content to follow. 

Then to relieve the gloom of these proceedings schoolboys 
began to strike for shorter hours, and the abolition of penal- 
ties upon idleness. They marched in procession and un- 
consciously did considerable service in the restoration of 
national sanity. For when schoolboys strike it is possible to 
strike back with considerable effect upon a part of the 
anatomy which is highly sensitive to pain but where no 
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permanent injury can be done by the rod which spareth 
not. 

Strikes, like other things, may be overdone, and the 
general verdict seems to be that they have already been 
a good deal overdone. For although they have been engaged 
in sometimes wisely and justifiably, they have also been 
engaged in frivolously and even absurdly. If they have 
succeeded conspicuously in certain cases it cannot be denied 
that they have also failed in others. If a great railway strike 
be put in force towards Christmas it is probable that the 
mass of public opinion will be strongly against the strikers. 
In that case, judging by experience, the strike is likely to 
fail, though it can hardly be doubted that it will cause acute 
suffering and the death of many innocent creatures. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the dread of strikes— 
railway strikes, coal strikes, and others perhaps as well—hangs 
over us like a cloud. Nor can it be denied that though 
they may be undertaken very foolishly, and with very little 
hope of success—though they may be “ directed ” (if such 
a term is appropriate) by men whose love of approba- 
tion somewhat outweighs their knowledge of affairs— 
they are not simply to be brushed aside as utterly pre- 
posterous on this account. They are grounded in something 
real—in a very grim reality indeed. Agitation will usually 
fail where there is no actual suffering at the bottom 
of it. Here, unfortunately, there is very real suffer- 
ing. It is difficult for people with an income (say) of five 
or ten pounds a week to understand the difficulties and 
privations which people with from eighteen to twenty- 
five shillings a week have to contend against owing to the 
rise in the price of food. The extent of this rise is a matter 
at present under investigation. It is variously computed 
upon an income of twenty-five shillings a week at from 
eighteenpence to half a crown, as compared with four or 
five years ago. That there has been a serious rise is not denied. 
This is the kernel of the matter—that the value of money 
wages has fallen and that poor people are feeling the pinch. 
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IIT. MR BALFOUR’S RETIREMENT 
M& BALFOUR’S resignation of the leadership of the 


Unionist party is one of those events which cause a 
great sensation, but no surprise. He has had a long and very 
arduous term of public service. From 1880 he has been one 
of the most prominent figures in politics. A quarter of a 
century has passed away since he attained cabinet rank. He 
has led the Unionist party in the Commons for something 
like twenty years, and he has been the recognized head of 
the whole party since he succeeded Lord Salisbury as Prime 
Minister in 1902. Never a very robust man, his health has 
lately been the cause of considerable anxiety to his friends, 
and of some inconvenience to his party. Attacks of influenza 
during each winter and spring have entailed long and fre- 
quent absences from the political arena. And although 
during the past twelvemonth he has seemed to be more 
immune, it is certain that the tremendous strain of Parlia- 
mentary sessions lasting practically from year’s end to year’s 
end, of controversies exceptionally grave and no less 
embittered, of the two general elections in 1910, and of 
certain differences of opinion within his own party must 
have added an almost intolerable burden. 

But if he has laid down his leadership somewhat weary in 
body, there is abundant evidence of late, both in his writings 
and speeches, that his mind has lost nothing of its grasp or 
eagerness. Mr Balfour chose to make his career in politics, and 
his career has come to an end. With most people such an 
event is the ringing down of the curtain; the play is over. 
What remains is but a shadow or make-believe of business. 
The mind concerns itself no longer with plans but chiefly 
with memory. For a few fortunate spirits however it is dif- 
ferent. To them, the ending of a career is the beginning of 
freedom. Mr Balfour is in his sixty-fourth year; but few 
indeed of our statesmen have ever taken with them into their 
retirement richer resources, or a keener and fresher interest 
in that stream of thought which moves the world on its way, 
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and upon which even the great deeds of statesmen are but 
corks dancing on the waters. 

This is not the time or the place to consider whether 
or not Mr Balfour was a great party leader. What is in- 
disputable is that he was a great parliamentarian and 
a great gentleman. His manner of leaving his party 
strikes every one, and not least his opponents, as showing a 
singular judgment and an almost unexampled considera- 
tion. If the severance had to be, no season could have been 
better chosen than the present, nor any words more healing 
and magnanimous than those in which he announced his 
decision. The theory that Mr Balfour has been worried 
into retirement by criticism or intrigue does not stand a 
careful investigation. Loyal friends and peevish enemies 
have held this view, but the facts are all against it. There was 
undoubtedly discontent with his leadership; but had this 
discontent been much stronger than it was Mr Balfour 
could have snapped his fingers at it for years to come had he 
chosen to do so. He had only to call together a meeting of 
his party in the House of Commons, or to attend at any 
representative gathering of Conservative associations, and 
ask for a vote of confidence and it would have been carried 
with enthusiasm—probably not a single voice would have 
been raised against him. No one on either side will dispute 
this. But if we look below the surface we must admit that the 
reason of the vote of confidence would not have been approval 
of Mr Balfour’s policy, or an opinion that the Unionist party 
had been successfully led since 1903; but mainly twothings— 
an immense respect for his ability, and a personal affection 
which has never been exceeded in the case of any party leader 
—not even in the case of Charles James Fox. What should be 
realized is, that of all the thousands of people who at one time 
or another have come into personal touch—however slight, 
however temporary—with Mr Balfour during his long public 
career, hardly a manof thembuthasfallen underthespell of his 
charm, his swift perception and his invariable courtesy. And 
having come under the spell no man has ever escaped from it. 
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Dissatisfaction with the way in which the Unionist party 
has been led was not confined to those who broke away 
temporarily in the summer over the constitutional issue— 
the Ditchers or Die-hards as they were called. Nor was it con- 
fined to extreme Tariff Reformers. It was nearly, though not 
quite, as prevalent among the Hedgers, and the moderate 
section of the party. The chief cause was a feeling that the 
leader did not see his course clearly before him, that he did 
not urge his policy with conviction, and that he did not 
bestow those infinite pains upon the drudgery of party 
management which are the conditions of successful leader- 
ship. These may or may not be true charges, but there can 
be no doubt as to the prevalence of a very general feeling of 
uneasiness. It is difficult to win battles under such condi- 
tions, and on the Liberal side this fact has been fully realized 
and taken advantage of for several years past. 

Whether or not posterity will rate Mr Balfour as a great 
party leader is a question upon which opinions differ, but 
there can be no doubt even now that his courage and vigour 
upon high occasions wil] rank him with the greatest of our 
statesmen. We may agree or not with the policy which he 
pursued as Irish Secretary in the ’eighties, but we must ad- 
mire the steadfastness and the thoroughness with which he 
carried it out, in spite of all its inherent difficulties. What is 
not so fully realized, perhaps, is the part he played in the 
winter of 1899 and 1900, at the crisis of the South African 
war. During that anxious period there was none who showed 
a calmer courage or a finer resourcefulness. Public opinion at 
the time was certainly not fully alive to this fact, and was 
even inclined to judge him with harsh injustice; but as the 
true facts have gradually become known, the unwavering 
confidence of his colleagues is seen to have been abundantly 
justified. His error—if such it can be called—lay in the faith- 
ful and too exclusive performance of his duties, so that he 
became oblivious of popularity. 

There can be no two opinions that the question who was 
to succeed Mr Balfour has been settled with remarkable de- 
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corum and dignity, and ina manner highly creditable both 
to the common sense and generosity of the Unionist 
party. 

Mr Austen Chamberlain according to the parliamentary 
tradition had the greatest claims. He had held the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which by tradition entitles the 
holder to the reversion of the leadership. He has, in fact, 
acted as leader during recent years on most occasions when 
Mr Balfour was absent from the House. During the Budget 
discussions of 1909 and ever since he has taken by far the 
most prominent part, after Mr Balfour, in debate, and by 
general agreement his task has been well done. He is the 
chief member of the Liberal Unionist section of the Oppo- 
sition, a Noncomformist, and the inheritor of a great name. 
He is neither an epigrammatic nor an eloquent speaker, but 
clear, forcible and of an unmistakable sincerity. As leader 
it is probable that he would have done even better than in 
a subordinate capacity, for he has a firm grasp of policy, 
combined with a great thoroughness in the details of 
management. His courage and judgment are of a high order. 
But the heritage of a great name is a drawback as well as an 
advantage, and in a party of which on!y a small proportion 
are Liberal Unionists it is no benefit to belong to that 
persuasion. 

Mr Walter Long is a Conservative of the Conservatives, a 
country gontleman of the country gentlemen. His good 
nature, his frankness, and his courtesy have made him friends 
in all quarters of the House. He is the trusted representative 
of his own back benches—men who do their duty at 
Westminster and in their respective counties quietly and 
efficiently without taking much part in debate. If the votes 
of his opponents could have helped him he would have been 
chosen leader to a certainty; for his popularity stands high 
both with the Liberals and the Irish, and this is a rather 
remarkable tribute seeing that he has held the office of Irish 
Secretary. Heis a copious rather than impressive speaker, and, 
it must be frankly admitted, no match either in intellectual 
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calibre or in political instinct for the leaders of the Liberal 
party. 

The devoted followers of Mr Austen Chamberlain and 
Mr Long were too nearly balanced in numbers. The 
respective claims of these two candidates had been too 
warmly canvassed in advance. To have elected either the one 
or the other by a bare majority would have been to risk a 
dangerous division. So that in the end the matter was settled 
in a highly characteristic fashion: upon the motion of Mr 
Long and Mr Chamberlain Mr Law was chosen unanimously 
to be leader. 

Mr Law is a Scotsman, born in Canada, the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister. He has had a successful business career in 
Glasgow. His parliamentary experience only extends over 
eleven years; he has never held cabinet office; but he has 
won great respect in the House of Commons and out of 
doors on account both of his brains and his character. He is 
one of the few contemporary speakers whose speeches make 
interesting reading. There is in them a quality of thought 
as well as style which distinguishes them and fixes them in 
the memory. He has been accused of timidity, but chiefly 
for the reason that in an age of very hasty invective, when 
allegation often counts as proof, he has refused to take 
extreme courses if the reasons have appeared to him to be 
insufficient to warrant it. He is wanting also in that suavity 
which has softened the superlatives of abuse which the two 
front benches have been in the habit lately of heaping upon 
one another. His words cut and sting and are remembered 
against him by his victims. He is not a popular choice among 
his opponents, but that certainly is no reason why he 
should not make a successful leader—indeed the presump- 
tion is rather in the contrary direction. 


London. Nov. 1911. 
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I. THE GENERAL ELECTION 


AFFLED and angered by the determined resistance of 

the Conservative Opposition to ratification of the Trade 
Agreement with Washington, Sir Wilfrid Laurier dissolved 
Parliament and appealed to the country. The result was a 
decisive defeat for the Liberal Administration. Probably at 
dissolution the general expectation was that the Govern- 
ment would succeed with a reduced majority. There is 
reason to think that down to the very day of polling there 
was a high degree of confidence amongst Liberals that the 
Government would be sustained. On the other hand, the 
Conservative leaders found evidences of a revolutionary 
change of feeling in the country, and during the last weeks 
of the campaign were very certain that the Government 
could not secure a working majority. It may be they 
achieved a more decisive victory than even sanguine Con- 
servatives expected, but certainly the result of the contest 
caused no such surprise in Canada as it seems to have caused 
throughout the rest of the Empire. No doubt the Trade 
Agreement chiefly explains the result. But it must be re- 
membered that the Laurier Government had held power for 
four Parliaments, that long tenure of office breeds weak- 
nesses and grievances within the ruling party, and that with 
age enthusiasm declines and energy abates. 

From the outset the Conservative attack was vigorous and 
well directed. The statements of Mr Taft that Canada was 
at “the parting of the ways,” and that the design of the 
Agreement was to prevent the consummation of “ a com- 
mercial band around the Empire,” were used with deadly 
effect. Whether the economic, the national, or the Imperial 
argument was most effective cannot be determined. What 
is significant is that in the older provinces reciprocity gave 
no strength to the Government, even in the rural consti-, 
tuencies. It was urged upon the farmers that while they 
would gain access to a market of ninety millions they would 
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be forced to compete in their own home market, which 
absorbs eighty per cent of their products, with the thirty 
million farmers of the United States and with those of 
Argentina, Russia, Australia, New Zealand and a dozen 
other countries in none of which, save the United States, 
would they obtain any compensating advantages. It was 
urged upon manufacturers and workmen that if the farmers 
were deprived of such protection as they now enjoy they 
would demand free trade in manufactures, that Canadian 
industries could not meet the highly specialized and heavily 
capitalized industries of the United States in equal com- 
petition, and that the destruction of home industries 
would lessen the demand for labour and drive a multitude of 
Canadian workmen across the border. In short, the appeal, 
alike to farmers, workmen and manufacturers, was strictly 
and logically protectionist, and from all classes in the older 
provinces there was a response. As polling day approached 
Liberal manufacturers in ever increasing numbers declared 
against the Government, and it is proved by the returns that 
they were supported by their workmen. Moreover, the bank- 
ers, the milling interest, the fruit growers, the railways and 
the steamship companies substantially united in support of the 
Conservative party, and thus with the farming population 
divided the position of the Government became desperate. 
The contest also developed a passionate loyalty in the 
British-born population, and deeply excited the patriotic 
feeling of the younger Canadian element. It was felt that 
once we entered into a fiscal compact with the United 
States a great volume of our trade would settle into American 
channels and that there would be a gradual commercial 
severance from Great Britain, and a diminishing interchange 
of trade between the Canadian provinces, with ultimate 
danger to Canadian nationality and to the Imperial con- 
nexion. This may have been to look far into the future. Pos- 
sibly there was deliberate exploitation of “loyalty ” for 
partisan purposes. It may be that there were ungenerous 
references to the United States and ascription to American 
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statesmen of designs which they have not entertained. But 
generally the responsible leaders of the Conservative party 
and its chief organs spoke of the United States with cour- 
tesy and dignity and of the American people with con- 
sideration and good will. Besides, a general election is a very 
human performance. There is bound to be exuberant rhetoric, 
inflated invective and hectic appeals to sentiment and preju- 
dice. There was at least as much restraint and moderation 
upon the one side as upon the other, and as much depth of 
conviction amongst Conservatives as amongst Liberals. The 
real meaning of the Conservative victory cannot be misin- 
terpreted. It was a declaration in favour of a moderate pro- 
tectionist tariff, against any entangling fiscal alliance with 
the United States, for continuous unity and co-operation with 
the Empire. And commercial interest, national feeling, and 
Imperial sentiment, were all factors in the result. It is sig- 
nificant that The Halifax Chronicle, which probably speaks 
the mind of Mr Fielding, has declared that the Liberal 
party never will revive the project of Reciprocity with the 
United States; and although The Toronto Globe, the most 
widely circulated and influential of Liberal journals, con- 
tinues to denounce Protectionism, it is very doubtful if the 
Liberal party will commit itself to low tariff or persevere 
in the advocacy of closer trade relations with the neigh- 
bouring country. 

In Ontario the defeat of the Laurier Administration was 
overwhelming. Out of eighty-six constituencies only thir- 
teen returned Liberal candidates. Many of the Conser- 
vative majorities ran into thousands. In Toronto the five 
Conservative candidates had an aggregate majority of nearly 
19,000. The two divisions of Hamilton gave a Conservative 
majority of 4,000. Even in Ottawa, where for fifteen years 
the Civil Service has been recruited from the ranks of the 
Liberal party, Conservative candidates were elected. 
In every industrial centre the vote against the Government 
was decisive and in lesser degree the villages and townships 
polled against its candidates. In the Eastern provinces, 
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where it was believed continental reciprocity would 
appeal strongly to the farmers and fishermen, the Conser- 
vative party materially improved its position. Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island broke evenly between the two 
parties, while New Brunswick elected four Conservative 
and nine Liberal candidates. At dissolution the Conserva- 
tive party held nine out of the thirty-five Eastern con- 
stituencies; now the East will have fifteen Conservative 
and twenty Liberal members in the Commons. In the West 
at dissolution eighteen seats were held by the Liberal and 
seventeen by the Conservative party. Assuming that the 
Yukon, where the election was deferred, returns a Conser- 
vative, each party will hold exactly the same number of 
seats in the New Parliament. The Conservative party lost 
two seats in Manitoba, two in Alberta, and one in Sas- 
katchewan. Alike in Alberta and in Saskatchewan only a 
single Conservative candidate was returned, while the two 
provinces gave a popular Liberal majority of between 25,000 
and 30,000. It is estimated that 90 per cent of the Ameri- 
can vote was cast in favour of Reciprocity, with a decisive 
majority of the rural vote of aJl nationalities. On the other 
hand, Winnipeg gave a majority of 4,000 and Calgary 
of 2,000 for the Conservative candidates, and the Western 
cities generally returned majorities against the Government. 
According to the new census, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
should have twenty-seven instead of seventeen members 
in the House of Commons, and thus the majorities seem to 
be more overwhelming because of the enormous extent of 
the constituencies. The electoral division of Moose Jaw, 
for example, covers 25,000 square miles, has a population of 
100,000, and has 373 polling places. Investigation shows 
that for each poll the Conservative candidate ran only six 
votes behind his Liberal opponent, but this average for 373 
polling places gives an impressive total. It has to be re- 
membered also that in the more remote settlements there is 
a close relation—not necessarily an improper relation— 
between the settlers and the officials of the Government, 
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while effective organization over such a vast territory in 
behalf of an Opposition candidaz< is impossible. But, giving 
full weight to all such considerations, the fact stands that 
Alberta and Saskatchewan declared as strongly for Reci- 
procity as Ontario and British Columbia declared against it. 
In the Pacific province not a single Liberal candidate was 
returned, while the popular majority for the Conservative 
party will reach 10,000. Quebec gave thirty-eight seats to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and twenty-seven to the Conservatives 
and Nationalists. Thus the net result of the contest was to 
overthrow a Liberal Government which faced the country 
with forty-three of a Parliamentary majority and to bring 
in a Conservative Government with forty-seven of a 
majority. 





II. THE CONTEST IN QUEBEC 


N Quebec there was a distinct cleavage between the 

Nationalist faction and the old Conservative element. 
Both were actively hostile to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, but while 
the Nationalists at the outset concentrated their attack 
upon the navy, the Conservatives chiefly concerned them- 
selves with reciprocity. There can be no doubt that the 
vivid and eager oratory of Mr Bourassa was immensely 
effective with the French people. He gave an impression of 
violence which was not always supported by a cold analysis 
of his speeches. The impression created, however, was that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the agent of a servile Imperialism, 
that the naval programme imperilled the autonomy of 
Canada, and that in the terms of the naval contract there 
was an obligation to assist in the wars of the Empire in 
contempt of the authority of the Canadian Parliament and 
the will of the Canadian people. What Mr Bourassa said 
with all the force and fervour of a rushing and vehement 
eloquence Mr Monk said with a measured deliberation and 
a passionless logic that was only less effective than the 
appeal of the Nationalist Leader. Behind the leaders were 
the less responsible spokesmen of the Nationalist group, and 
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the Nationalist press, prolific in taunt and gibe, merciless 
in the pursuit of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and ranging with 
joyous avidity over the whole record of his administration. 
Gradually, too, as the temper of the country was revealed 
the Nationalists joined in the common assault upon the 
Trade Agreement with Washington, and outside of the 
naval programme, co-operated actively and heartily with 
the Conservative party. It is not easy to get at the heart 
of the Nationalist attitude towards the navy, nor even to 
determine the exact relation of this group to the Empire. 
In the course of a speech at Sudbury Mr Bourassa said: 





“I desire to give you the basic principles, the axioms, 
on which rests the Nationalist movement in the pro- 
vince of Quebec. There are three of them. Firstly, we 
hold that Canada should enjoy the fullest measure of 
autonomy compatible with British connexion. Second- 
ly, we hold that the various provinces of Canada 
should enjoy the fullest measure of autonomy com- 
patible with the unity of the entire Dominion. 
Thirdly, and finally, we hold that every city, every 
county, every town and village, every township in 
Canada should enjoy the fullest measure of autonomy 
compatible with the unity of the province. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the foundation on which the 
Nationalist movement is based is the principle—the 
good old British principle—of local autonomy, the 
principle on which alone the great British Empire, 
scattered over the four quarters of the earth, can 
stand.” 


He explained that the Nationalists had opposed the 


despatch of Canadian contingents to South Africa, and 
that their conviction that the war was unjust was shared 
by some of the most eminent public men of Great Britain. 


“T say ” [he added] “ that no Government, whether 
Tory or Liberal, whether headed by an Englishman or 


a Frenchman, had the right to come to us and plunge 
us into a war beyond Canada’s border altogether, until 
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the people of Canada have the same voice in the de- 
claration of such wars as have the people of Great 
Britain. And in saying this I appeal to the very founda- 
tion-stone of British citizenship.” 





He declared that neither the Laurier nor the Borden 
naval policy was acceptable to the Nationalist party. He 
argued that before Canadian war vessels were permitted to 
engage in an Imperial quarrel the Canadian people should 
be permitted to express their approval or disapproval. He 
insisted that the British Empire could exist only under the 
express condition that full freedom of will and full freedom 
of speech was acknowledged for all time to all men, whether 
they be French or English. He contended that the main- 
tenance of British connexion was the first principle of 
Nationalism. All this perhaps is more eloquent than illu- 
minating, but at least it shows that the root of Nationalist 
teaching is a jealous regard for Canadian autonomy, and 
suggests that if there is to be participation by Canada in 
the wars of the Empire there must be a corresponding 
participation in the councils of the Empire. In the mean- 
time Nationalists insist that we should provide only for 
coast defence and that no Government should have power 
to assist the Empire in war on sea or land, without the prior 
and direct sanction of the Canadian Parliament. 

Over and over again during the contest Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier denounced the co-operation between Nationalists 
and Conservatives as ‘‘an unholy alliance,” and insisted 


that they had nothing in common but their hatred of 
himself. 


“T am” [he said] “a British subject, proud of our 
connexion with our motherland, and loyal to the flag 
which shelters us. I have a double duty to perform, 
a duty to Great Britain and a duty to Canada. There 


is not a man living who can say that I have failed to 
do my double duty,” 


He said at Victoriaville on September 11: 
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“ We are a nation of eight millions and must under- 
take the responsibility of a nation. I take all responsi- 
bility for the naval programme. There is no compul- 
sory conscription in connexion with the navy. In the 
militia there had been compulsory service, but that has 
been repealed. I would oppose conscription for the 
navy, but conscription will never come. Canada has 
many miles of sea coast, as well as smiling valleys and 
peaceful farms. It is only fair that we should do our 
part to defend those shores. The cost is not great, and 
at any rate it is only what we should do.” 





There were few references to the navy in Mr Borden’s 
speeches. When he did touch the subject it was to criticize 
the policy of the Government and not to elaborate a con- 
structive programme. Jn his formal address to the electors 


he said: 


“ Since the last general election the Government has 
entered upon a new line of policy in regard to naval 
affairs, which is of far-reaching importance. The 
policy adopted was not debated before the people 
during that election, and it bears all the earmarks of a 
hasty and ill-considered scheme. In my judgment, our 
duty to the Empire cannot be properly or effectively 


fulfilled by such a measure. I hold that the plan of the 


Government contemplates the creation of a naval force 


that will be absolutely useless in time of war, and 
therefore of no practical benefit to Canada or to the 


Empire. It will cost immense sums of money to build, 
equip and maintain. It will probably result in time of 
war in the useless sacrifice of many valuable lives, and 
it will not add an iota to the fighting strength of the 


Empire. The more it is considered, the more does it 


become evident that the whole naval plan of the 


Government is an unfortunate blunder.”’ 


Thus the question stands, the most difficult problem 
which confronts the new Administration. The outgoing 
Government did not let the contracts for the construction 
of war vessels. It seems impossible that the incoming 
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Government can persevere with the policy of its predeces- 
sors. Inevitably there will be hesitation and delay. It is 
assumed that there will be consultation with the Imperial 
authorities, a modification or an extension of the Laurier 
programme, and an appeal to the people to sanction the 
policy devised. It is certain the Government will be re- 
luctant to determine the issue by a plebiscite, which, per- 
haps, would show huge sectional majorities for or against 
the proposal and engender an undesirable conflict over an 
Imperial issue. It is inconceivable, however, that there will 
be deliberate evasion of the issue or that Canada will con- 
tinue to impose the whole burden of sea defence upon the 
Mother Country. There is a strong Imperial element in the 
Cabinet and a sentiment in the country which will not be 
disregarded. Possibly the solution will be found in Imperial 
reorganization and the association of Imperial obligations 
with Imperial responsibilities. There is an impression that 
Mr Monk himself has visions of constructive Imperialism. 
There is no doubt that Mr Borden is eager to assist in the 
unification and consolidation of the Empire. But the way 
has to be found, and as yet there is only a trail along which 
we grope darkly. 

Throughout the contest Sir Wilfrid Laurier showed 
amazing physical vigour, and exhibited fine restraint and 
balance. It was not upon the naval programme that he was 
condemned, nor could ke be overcome in his own province. 
Probably it was only the personal allegiance of his com- 
patriots which saved his candidates in Montreal from defeat 
as decisive as overtook the Liberal candidates in Toronto. 
He met defeat with serenity and dignity, he holds in 
undiminished degree the affection of his party and the 
respect of the country, and under his leadership the Con- 
servative Government will face a united and formidable 
Opposition in Parliament. 
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III. THE CONSERVATIVE CABINET 

T is believed that Mr Borden met with many embarrass- 

ments and difficulties in the construction of his Cabinet. 
There were eager aspirants for places in the Government 
who could not be recognized. There was need to con- 
ciliate sectional differences and conflicting elements. There 
was Mr Monk in command of the Nationalist group, 
and the great majority in Ontario infected with a certain 
distrust of the French attitude. It was recognized from the 
first that to ignore Mr Monk would be to excite the French 
province and to precipitate a racial quarrel. It was recog- 
nized further that to admit Mr Monk would involve the 
selection of French colleagues with whom he could co- 
operate. This would seem to the English provinces to be a 
concession to Nationalism and to suggest a naval policy con- 
sistent with the teachings of the Nationalists and repug- 
nant to the general sentiment of the country. It was re- 
membered, however, that the chief demand of the Nation- 
alists was that the country should be consulted before there 
was definite commitment to a naval programme, that Mr 
Borden was pledged to a referendum or a test of opinion in 
a general election, and that even Mr Bourassa and Mr Monk 
had freely declared that they would submit unequivocally 
to the popular judgment. Indeed, there is reason to think 
that Mr Monk was by no means obdurate or unaccommo- 
dating on any question of policy, and that such an under- 
standing was effected as removed any valid objection to his 
admission to the Cabinet. His colleagues from Quebec are 
Mr W. B. Nantel and Mr L. P. Pelletier, both perhaps 
touched with Nationalism, which is only to say that they 
express the dominant sentiment of the French province. 
There is this also to be said for French Nationalism that, as 
interpreted by Mr Bourassa, it represents high ideals of pub- 
lic duty and public service, while Mr Monk is distinguished 
for severe integrity, and in his general attitude towards 
public affairs has the prudence and the sagacity of a statesman 
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Outside of the French representation in the Cabinet 
public attention is centred chiefly upon Mr W. T. White, 
of Toronto, who succeeds Mr Fielding as Minister of 
Finance. In this appointment Mr Borden exhibited genuine 
courage and a sound political judgment. No one is more 
surprised than Mr White at the situation in which he finds 
himself. It was only after long and determined pressure that 
he was prevailed upon to take office. He is only forty-four 
years of age. Not so long ago he was one of the municipal 
assessors of Toronto. Later he was the manager of a Trust 
Company which under his hand became one of the most 
prosperous financial institutions in the country. Down to 
ten months ago he had a nominal identification with the 
Liberal party. Opposed from the first to the Trade Agree- 
ment with Washington, he signed the famous letter of pro- 
test issued by a group of Liberals in Toronto. When Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, in order to avoid suspicion that he was 
acting from interested motives, he resigned the manager- 
ship of the Trust Company and took the platform against 
Reciprocity. It is freely admitted that the speeches of 
Mr White and those of Mr Clifford Sifton were perhaps 
the most effective and powerful delivered during the con- 
test. He so impressed himself upon the country that Mr 
Borden, immediately that he was called upon to form a 
Government, offered Mr White the portfolio of Finance, 
and at length overcame his objections to embarking upon a 
public career. There is criticism that Mr White is to be the 
servant and mouthpiece of the Corporations; there is some 
envy and some railing amongst the lesser breed of Conserva- 
tives. But the view of Mr Borden was that tens of thousands 
of Liberals had joined with the Conservatives to reject the 
Trade Agreement, that these should have representation 
in the Cabinet, and that, apart from considerations of party 
advantage, Mr White would bring high character and great 
ability to the service of the country. There can be no doubt 
that Mr Borden judged wisely both in the party interest and 
in the public interest, and that if Mr White adheres to a 
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public career he will become one of the great figures of 
Canada and the Empire. 

Other conspicuous figures in the Cabinet are Mr Frank 
Cochrane, Minister of Railways, who administered the 
Department of Lands, Forests and Mines in Ontario with 
signal efficiency and who organized the Conservative party 
in Ontario for the election; Mr George E. Foster, a parlia- 
mentary debater and platform speaker of remarkable power 
and resource; Mr Robert Rogers, Minister of the Interior, 
for many years Minister of Public Works for Manitoba, 
a superb political organizer, and a thoroughly capable 
administrator; and Mr Martin Burrell, Minister of Agri- 
culture, whose conciliatory temper and unfailing courtesy 
towards opponents contribute greatly to the dignity and 
elevation of Parliament. There have been Cabinets in 
Canada which contained more men of shining talents but 
perhaps none which represented a higher average of ability 
and efficiency. Already it is evident that there will be 
strength and courage in its administration of affairs and that 
its achievement will be an effective answer to the petty 
and envious criticism with which it has been assailed in 
quarters and for reasons which will not bear close examina- 
tion. 

The Government, if it fulfils the pledges of the Conser- 
vative leaders, will hand over the lands, timber, minerals and 
other natural resources of Alberta and Saskatchewan to the 
provincial governments, will construct the Hudson Bay 
Railway and entrust its operation to an independent com- 
mission, will purchase and operate the terminal grain ele- 
vators, will extend federal assistance to the chilled meat 
industry, will establish a Permanent Tariff Commission, 
will give substantial assistance towards the improvement of 
public highways, will extend the system of free rural mail 
delivery, will bring the outside civil service under the com- 
petitive system, will grant assistance towards agricultural 
education and the improvement of agriculture, and, finally, 
in Mr Borden’s words, will inaugurate 
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“a course of policy and administration which will 
maintain independent and unimpaired the control of 
our own affairs by the Parliament of Canada; a policy 
which, while affording no just cause of complaint to any 
foreign nation, will find its highest ideal in the autono- 
mous development of Canada as a nation within the 


British Empire.” 





It is also understood that the British Preference will not be 


impaired and that there will be no general increase of 
Customs duties. 


1V. THE CENSUS 

HE figures of the census give Canada a population of 

7,081,869. There was a general assumption that the 
population would be between 7,500,000 and 8,000,000. The 
growth for the ten-year period was 1,710,554, as compared 
with 538, 076 for the period between 1891 and 1go1. Only 
by comparison are the returns wholly satisfactory. The 
population by provinces is: 


IQII 1901 

Alberta 372,919 73,022 
British Columbia 362,768 178,657 
Manitoba 454,691 255,211 
New Brunswick 351,815 331,120 
Nova Scotia 461,847 459,574 
Ontario 2,519,902 2,182,947 
Prince Edward Island 93,722 103,259 
Quebec 2,000,697 1,648,898 
Saskatchewan 453,508 91,279 
North-West Territories 10,000 20,129 
Yukon 27,219 





7,081,869 5,371,315 


In one of the Eastern provinces there has been an actual 
decrease of population. Nova Scotia, according to the figures, 
shows an increase of 2,273, New Brunswick of 20,775, but 
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Prince Edward Island a decrease of 10,537. The decline of 
population in this province and the comparatively mode- 
rate increase in Ontario and Quebec are explained by the 
migration westward and the movement towards the cities 
which is the world-wide feature of modern civilization. 

According to the official returns 1,705,375 immigrants 
came into the country during the ten-year period. This 
practically equals the total growth of population and allows 
for no natural increase. The immediate conclusion would be 
that there was a great and continuous exodus to the United 
States. But according to the records of Washington only 
179,226 immigrants from British North America entered 
the American States during the decade. No doubt many 
Italians spend a few years here and return to Italy. Chinese 
enter at Canadian ports and cross the border. A percentage 
of other nationalities are birds of passage. Between 1881 and 
1891, according to the immigration returns, 886,337 immi- 
grants entered the country, but the census of 1891 gave an 
immigrant population of only 637,362. So between 1891 
and 1901 the Immigration Department reported 1,340,284, 
while the census of 1g01 gave a total of only 684,681. There 
is therefore a consistent leakage or a consistent miscalcula- 
tion. 

The population west of the great lakes is now 1,643,386, 
as compared with 598,169 ten years ago. In Ontario the 
total increase of population during the decade was 336,955, 
while the cities and towns of over 4,000 population show a 
total increase of 344,753. In Quebec the total increase 
was 351,799, with an increase in cities and towns of over 
4,000 population of 272,293. Montreal, which has now a 
population of 466,197, shows an increase of 198,467 and 
Toronto with 376,240 an increase of 168,200. Hamilton has 
a population of 81,879. Ottawa of 86,340, London of 
46,177, Quebec of 78,067, St John of 42,363, Halifax of 
46,081, Winnipeg of 135,430, Calgary of 43,736, Edmonton 
of 24,882, Vancouver of 100,333 and Victoria of 31,620. 
During the ten-year period the population of Winnipeg 
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increased by 93,090, of Calgary by 39,639, of Edmonton by 
22,256, and of Vancouver by 73,323. 

According to the British North America Act, which fixes 
the representation of Quebec in the House of Commons 
at 65, the unit is now 30,780. Thus there will be 232 mem- 
bers in the next Parliament, or eleven more than in that 
which has just been elected. The representation of On- 
tario will fall from 86 to 82, of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, 
of New Brunswick from 13 to 11 and of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. The representation of Manitoba will rise 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 15, of Alberta 
from 7 to 12, and of British Columbia from 7 to 12. The 
East loses 9 and the West gains 20 additional representa- 
tives in Parliament. This will give the West 55 members as 
compared with 65 for Quebec, 82 for Ontario and 30 for the 
Maritime provinces. In the East there will be a loss of rural 
representation owing to the growth of urban popula- 
tion, as in the West there will be some transfer of political 
power to the cities. There are protests from many. com- 
munities impugning the accuracy of the census, and 
whether justified or not, they will have value, if the result is 
to shame us out of the practice of entrusting the whole 
work of enumeration to partisan appointees nominated by 
Patronage Committees in the various electoral divisions. 

Canada. November, 1911. 
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THE REFERENDA—IN RETROSPECT 


Ik an editorial note in the May issue certain “ interim ” 
figures were mentioned in connexion with the Australian 
Referenda held in April last. The appended figures give the 
final counts. 

Final 


Votes against the “ bunched ” issues* 742,273 
Votes in favour of “‘ bunched ” issues 482,892 


Majority against 259,381 


Votes against the “ monopolies ” issue 735,949 
Votes in favour of the “ monopolies ” issue 488,111 


Majority against 247,838 


The voting was largely on lines of party cleavage, and it is 
significant that while the total Labour vote was considerably 
lower than at the elections twelve months before, the “‘ No ” 
vote, largely Liberal, was heavier by some 50,000. This was 
partly due to organization, for the Liberals were on this 
occasion reasonably well organized for the first time, while 
the reduced Labour vote was no doubt due to special 
reasons, which will be considered later in this article. 

A favourable verdict was only recorded in one State, West 
Australia. The negative majorities in the other five States 
were unexpectedly large. 

Now that the clamour is over it should be interesting to 
trace some of the reasons for the heavy adverse vote, pre- 
ferably from the point of view of the man in the street. 
During the course of a quiet Session he is nobody, and the 
politician gives him little thought, but at election times he 
looms large in the political imagination. He is no student of 


* Several issues, described in detail later, were put to the electors on one 
ballot paper, requiring “ yes ” or “ no” to the whole. 
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nice points in constitutional law, but in the mass he not in- 
frequently arrives at conclusions both just and reasonable. 

From this view-point it may be well to glance first at the 
historical and geographical aspects of the Referenda, and 
then at the business and political considerations. 

Historical. Our typical friend was aware that the present 
Australian Constitution was framed in a series of conventions 
to which were summoned the leading public men of Austra- 
lia. They came from the legislature, the bench, the bar, the 
counting-house. In these conventions there were no parties. 
All were animated by a common aim—to evolve from 
recorded experience the best possible Constitution for Aus- 
tralia. The members carefully considered every type of Con- 
stitution reasonably applicable, and they selected the 
Federal, largely on the United States model, as most suited 
to the peculiar needs of Australia. The Commonwealth 
authority, in their view, was to attend to matters of “ na- 
tional” import, e.g. external affairs, defence, a uniform 
tariff, and inter-State free trade, unhampered by the 
detailed pressure of affairs of purely State or parochial scope. 

They considered the unitary system of Government, but 
advisedly set it aside, owing to the tremendous range of vary- 
ing climatic conditions, the disproportionate sizes of the 
component States, and the obvious disadvantages of over- 
centralization. 

The man in the street is not an independent student of 
constitutional authorities, but during the recent campaign 
quotations were amply paraded for his benefit. Amongst 
others this, from Professor Bryce: ‘‘ Federation furnishes 
the means of uniting Commonwealths into one nation 
under one national Government, without extinguishing their 
separate administrations and local patriotisms.” And again: 
“As an expression of true Federal powers the Australian 
Constitution stands on a higher plane for skilful draughts- 
manship and necessary powers than even the American.” 

On the whole, therefore, the man in the street appears to 
have deemed it safer to be guided by the conventions than 
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by the proposals of the Federal Labour Party. While these 
did not mean “ unification,” they tended strongly in that 
direction. As a remedy for certain minor defects disclosed in 
the machinery of the Constitution the proposals seemed to 
many to be grotesquely out of proportion. It was as if an 
architect had suggested the rebuilding of a house in order to 
cure a leak or two in the roof. Further, the man in the street 
believed that the proposals only nominally represented the 
views of the Federal Labour Ministry, since the gentlemen 
concerned were responsible to the Parliamentary caucus, 
who in turn were subordinate to the Labour Conference— 
the last a body elected by one class, and striving primarily 
for the interests of that class. Added to this, he had no such 
confidence in the ripened experience of the Labour leaders 
as readily to follow them in their proposed distortion of the 
Federal idea. 

Geographical. The proposals involved the possible extinc- 
tion of a wide array of State activities, and the pro tanto 
extension of Federal activity, radiating from some one 
centre. The man in the street asked himself how this was 
likely to operate. 

It is a hackneyed phrase that Australia is a country of 
magnificent distances. A few figures will suffice to illustrate 
this. Take the capitals of the Continent: it is four days by 
fast steamer from Perth to Adelaide, 483 miles by rail from 
Adelaide to Melbourne, 583 miles by rail from Melbourne 
to Sydney, and 725 miles by rail from Sydney to Brisbane. 
This does not by any means exhaust the possibilities of the 
northward journey, for some 1,400 miles still remain to be 
traversed, from Brisbane to the tip of Cape York Penin- 
sula. 

Then as to areas. The State of New South Wales is about 
the size of France, Queensland about twice the size of 
N.S.W., South Australia larger still, and West Australia 
about three times as big. 

To inhabitants of the other Dominions the climatic 
range of Australia may be illustrated thus:—a glance at the 
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map shows that the northern end of Australia is roughly on 
the same southern parallel of latitude as Mozambique, Lake 
Nyassa, Bahia, and Lima. The corresponding parallel— 
11 deg. north of the equator—runs through Senegambia, 
Lake Chad, Khartoum, Aden, Madras, Siam and Hon- 
duras. The southernmost point of Australia extends to- 
wards the Antarctic much further than any part of Africa. 
In that respect it resembles Mark Twain’s miscalculated 
tunnel, which “ stuck out ” beyond the mountain. America 
furnishes the only land on a like parallel, for Hobart (Tas- 
mania) is roughly in the same latitude as the northern end 
of Patagonia. 

The event seems to show that the man in the street was 
reluctant to believe that any material part of the local 
affairs of such a vast country could be adequately guided 
from one centre. He knew that New South Wales alone was 
patently suffering from over-centralization at Sydney, and 
that a Royal Commission was then in session on that ques- 
tion. Just as the affairs of the parish or shire are better ad- 
ministered by local councils, with their more detailed know- 
ledge, greater sympathy, and closer administration, than by 
the State, so he concluded that existing State powers would 
probably be better administered by the State than by the 
Commonwealth. Anything that can fairly be described as 
national, by all means leave that to the Commonwealth; but 
purely intra-State affairs, better leave those to the States. 
It was because he deemed the Referenda likely to give the 
Commonwealth an undesirably dominant hand in both do- 
mains that he voted such a substantial ‘* No.” 

Business Aspects. When he was asked to give to the Federal 
Government a vast extension of powers—an extension which 
threatened to upset the Federal balance—the man in the 
street asked himself how Australia had fared during the 
eleven years of Federal experience. The recent past, for him, 
was his only guide to the future. In the considerations which 
follow, this paper is more concerned to set down the im- 
pressions held by the average man at the time rather than 
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exact statements susceptible of proof to the last iota. Let it 
be added that there was no desire to impute the blame for 
obvious defects to any particular political party, for all 
seemed tarred more or less with the same brush. In point 
of fact there was a distinct undercurrent of opinion that the 
defect lay partly in the centralized control over too wide 
an area, though, no doubt, ineptitude in legislation and 
administration had contributed its part. 

Both in Customs and Federal Land Tax administration 
no end of absurdities and delays had indelibly impressed 
upon the business communities the evils of governing a spa- 
cious continent like Australia from a single point. If Federal 
administration is to be even-handed some delays are inevit- 
able; that is inherent in the system. It would never do to 
have questions settled in one way in Perth, and upon some 
radically different principle in Sydney or Brisbane. But 
though this is true enough, the defects of centralization 
operated adversely for the Referenda when the Federal 
Government asked for wide extensions of centralized power. 

Then the Post Office (federal) stood nakedly before the 
Commonwealth as a lamentable instance of deplorably bad 
central administration. The employees were seething with 
discontent and disloyalty, the officials were constantly 
at jangle with an angry public over recurring blunders. 
The general feeling was that under the previous State con- 
trol the Post Office management had been distinctly better, 
and this consideration no doubt counted materially in the 
building up of the large “‘ No ” majorities. 

Before passing to the purely political considerations it 
may be well to point out that the April, 1910, elections, 
which had placed the Labour party in Federal control, had 
been extraordinary in one respect. In the Senate the total 
Labour votes (673,696) were in the aggregate only some 
8,000 in excess of those polled for opponents, yet they 
secured the whole of the eighteen seats in contest. In the 
House of Representatives the aggregate Labour vote was 
over 2,000 less than those cast for their opponents, yet by 
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the peculiar incidence of the voting and superior electoral 
organization, the Labour party came in with a substantial 
majority of members. 

When, a year later, the Referenda were taken, the fore- 
going was in the public recollection, and it was widely felt 
that the somewhat “ fluky ” Labour majority hardly justified 
the party in seeking to upset the Constitution. To express 
the situation in journalese, the elections had given them no 
“‘ mandate ” for anything so drastic as the Referenda pro- 
posals. They had already brought in a Federal Progressive 
Land Tax, with a {5,000 exemption, running up to a 
maximum of 6d. in the £ on unimproved values, and 7d. for 
absentees. It was felt that, inasmuch as their pre-election 
addresses had not gone beyond 4d., they had rather over- 
stepped the mark in carrying out that part of their pro- 
gramme which they were entitled to argue the public had 
endorsed. Also it was felt that some needless harshness to 
the local landowner and the foreign investor had been 
shown in the form and structure of the Land Tax bill. 

Particularly was this attitude of hostility towards outside 
capital objectionable to the business community, for they 
understood, better probably than the politicians, what the 
development of this continent owed to the British investor. 
They remembered the vast sums of British capital lost in 
Australia as recently as in the crisis of 1893, and the drought 
of 1902. They contrasted this attitude with that of Canada, 
where both British capital and the British emigrant were 
welcomed. Here, on the contrary, it had been generally felt 
that Australian Labour bodies, to say the least, were luke- 
warm on the subject of immigration. Both city and country 
development was retarded by lack of “hands,” yet the 
Labour party, realizing the economic advantage of keeping 
the labour supply short, did nothing effectual to assist the 
immigrant. A few in the party appreciated the real situa- 
tion, others professed a readiness to bring about immigra- 
tion, but the party policy, whatever it may have been, 
produced no immigrants. 
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These economic considerations solidified the opposition 
to the Referenda. There was a very general idea that the 
Federal Labour Ministry lacked both experience and 
ability in their handling of the finances of the Common- 
wealth. It surely required some great necessity to justify 
the initiation of a politically controlled Government paper 
money issue (legal tender notes convertible into gold only 
at the seat of Government), and to justify the virtual 
abolition of the private bank notes, not legal tender, which 
had hitherto operated quite satisfactorily. Yet this was 
entered upon, without special need shown and without any 
public demand, largely, apparently in order to obtain some 
millions of gold without the collateral need to pay interest. 
The financial history of the world furnishes many examples 
of disasters based upon wealth created by the Government 
printing press, and the business man regarded with appre- 
hension the possibility of the politician, in times of stress, 
placing reckless hands upon the statutory gold reserves for 
the paper issues. If that happened, then the experience of 
the assignat and the greenback might easily be repeated in 
Australia. 

Federal expenditure was increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and the man in the street was puzzled to recognize, in his 
immediate surroundings, any blessings at all commensurate 
with the rapidly increasing burden of Federal taxation. 

Political. It now proves that it was a grave blunder to 
** bunch ” several issues into one query, to which the elector 
could answer only a conjoint “ Yes ” or “ No.” Presumably 
the Federal Labour Ministry thought a majority would 
accept the lot, for the sake of the particular proposals they 
favoured, but it does not seem to have occurred to them 
that the elector was more likely to reject the lot because he 
objected to one or other of the items. In any case, it was a 
device hardly worthy of politics on the Federal plane, and 
it met with decisive defeat. 

The “ Legislative powers” issue proposed to give the 
Federal authority the right to legislate upon trade and 
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commerce within a State; to control its corporations; to 
regulate its wages and conditions of employment; to settle 
its industrial disputes, “ including disputes in relation to 
employment on State railways”; and to exercise power 
over its combinations and monopolies. All these issues were 
concentrated into one ballot paper, and the elector had to 
say “ Yea ” or “ Nay ” to the whole. 

The Commonwealth, under the Constitution, already 
had power to control most of these interests, where two or 
more States were concerned, or a State and a foreign coun- 
try. It was now sought to extend these powers to matters 
purely intra-State, but the man in the street could see no 
sufficient justification for the demand. He was not given the 
opportunity to exercise discrimination, and he therefore 
declined to grant the comprehensive request. 

The railways remain the main State assets, their prin- 
cipal security for State debts, and it was felt that it would 
be extremely undesirable to hand over to the Federal 
powers the regulation of the railway services, while the 
States remained responsible for their upkeep and satisfac- 
tory running. 

The “ Legislative powers” referendum, if successful, 
would have meant a possible invasion of State authority to 
the extent of something like three-quarters of existing State 
powers. 

Each of the “ bunched” issues was far-reaching, but 
taken together their cumulative effect was enormous, and 
they teemed with unlimited possibilities of Federal inter- 
vention. 

The “Monopolies” referendum was fairly clear cut,and the 
fact that it was defeated by almost as large a majority as the 
others indicates that it was unpopular in itself witha majority 
of the voters, for there was no “ bunching,” or needless com- 
plication (see May issue, pages 332-3). The defect was 
possibly this. The two Federal Houses could by resolution 
declare any particular industry a monopoly, and the 
Parliament could then legislate to oppose it or take it over. It 
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was not necessary under the proposal that the business should 
be a monopoly; a majority in the two Houses had merely to 
resolve that it was one, and the rest followed; the opposed or 
resumed concern had no right of appeal to any Court of Jus- 
tice. The proposal cut clean across the deep-seated British 
sense of fair play. No Federal authority would be likely to 
interfere with any decadent business venture, but only with 
the successful ones, thus penalizing good management. It 
was felt, too, that the “‘ monopolies ” cry was largely bor- 
rowed from America, for in Australia there were no “ com- 
bines ” on anything like the scale, and exercising anything 
resembling the alleged unscrupulous tactics, of some of the 
American trusts. 

No one seriously argued that all “ combines ” were bad. 
The attack could therefore be legitimately aimed only at 
such as were detrimental to the public. The Federal opposi- 
tion had offered to extend the Government powers, to cover 
practically all combines, wherever situated, which acted in 
restraint of trade. The Government had, however, refused to 
accept this, preferring to seek, through the Referenda, com- 
prehensive powers over allindustry,intra-State or inter-State, 

In connexion with the “‘ Trade and Commerce”? issue, 
the Federal Attorney-General, while asking for “ plenary 
powers” over this very wide domain, added that the Govern- 
ment “ did not intend to use them.” As a convincing argu- 
ment this was about as happy an effort as that of the school- 
boy who defined a vacuum as a large, empty place where 
the Pope lived. In the first place, Mr Hughes’s personal 
pledge would not necessarily weigh with the Caucus, or 
with the Labour Conference behind the Caucus, and, in 
the second, this statement was very generally regarded as 
political “‘ slimness.” If the powers were not wanted, why 
were they sought? To grant them meant that both Federal 
and State Parliaments would have the right to legislate 
over a wide common area. The Federal Act would be 
paramount in cases of conflict, but this meant all the uncer- 
tainties and complications of concurrent legislation. 
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The “ Corporations ” issue involved this absurdity. The 
Commonwealth might have enacted that corporations were 
only to employ teetotallers. On the other hand, their busi- 
ness competitors, the firms or sole traders, could carry on as 
they liked, subject only to State law. The instance given is, of 
course, not serious, but it sufficiently illustrates the point. 

In connexion with industrial disputes, there already 
existed a Federal tribunal with power to adjudicate upon 
disputes affecting two or more States. A dispute confined 
within a State remained under the exclusive law of that 
State. To give its decisions an Australian value it was neces- 
sary that the Federal Arbitration Court should have the 
power to make a “common rule”; but a High Court 
decision had denied this right. This was a point which un- 
questionably needed to be rectified, and had the Referen- 
dum enabled the man in the street to vote upon this as a 
single issue it is probable there would have been a very 
large affirmative decision. The “ tacking ” of several ques- 
tionable issues upon this legitimate one left the majority of 
electors no option but to vote “ No,” and the attempt to 
bring State railway servants under Federal jurisdiction 
assisted materially in that direction. 

Another consideration, which formed the subject of 
heated political oratory, especially in the larger States, 
was the question of State representation in the Federal 
Senate. The Senate, “ex hypothesi,” was the special 
guardian of State interests and particularly those of the 
smaller States. Each State had the same number of 
senators, namely six. This was only justifiable as long as 
each continued to control its own internal destinies. If, 
however, the Federal authority was to have power to invade 
most of the State domain, then equal representation in the 
Senate would become an intolerable farce. Proportional 
representation in the Senate as well as in the House of 
Representatives must follow, when New South Wales, for 
instance, would have thirteen senators, Tasmania two. Onthe 
basis of equal representation this inequity might arise; on 
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a purely New South Wales question, the Tasmanian senator’s 
vote would have equal potency with that of the New 
South Wales senator, yet the latter would represent nine 
times the number of electors! The requisite change would 
not, however, have been a matter of easy accomplishment 
under the Constitution, and the Federal Labour Ministry 
had made no proposal in that direction. 

At the opening of this article reference was made to the 
sharp drop (say 235,000) in the total Labour vote at the 
April, 1911, Referenda, as compared with the April, 1910, 
elections. It is possible that a few people had voted “ La- 
bour ” in 1910, because the “ Fusion ” cause (Free traders 
newly joined with Protectionists) was not a popular one, 
and these in 1911 no doubt returned to the Liberal banner, 
on the direct issue submitted bythe Federal Labour Ministry. 

The chief cause was undoubtedly, however, the fact that 
the State Labour Ministries, in New South Wales and South 
Australia, were largely out of sympathy with the Federal 
Labour Ministry’s proposals. The State member was, as a 
rule, in closer touch with his constituency than the Federal 
member covering a wider area. Labour electors looked to 
their State members for guidance on the Referenda, and no 
doubt drew their own conclusions when nearly all their 
State representatives preserved a discreet, if not indeed a 
sullen, silence. 

Further, when the Sydney Labour Conference in Feb- 
ruary, I911, rather unwisely muzzled those members of the 
New South Wales Labour Ministry who were known to be 
antagonistic to the Referenda, their action was not only 
deemed to be tyrannical, but it almost savoured in addition 
of the consciousness of a poor case. As a matter of tactics it 
would probably have been wiser to let these Ministers speak 
as they chose. The custom of loyalty to the party would 
inevitably have placed severe restrictions on their utter- 
ances. Whatever they said under the circumstances was not 
likely to damage the Labour cause more than their com- 
pelled silence. In point of fact their dumbness became as 
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effective as that of the golfing cleric, who, after repeated 
foozling, gave himself up to what his opponent called a 
“ profane silence.” There is no doubt a number of the rank 
and file in the State Labour parties refrained from voting, in 
sympathy with their gagged State representatives. 

Quite apart from these special reasons, the Referenda 
made a somewhat cold appeal to public attention. The 
points were not readily grasped by the average elector, and 
at any time the most gifted speaker found it difficult to 
rouse an audience with constitutional points. The direct 
personal antagonism, so exciting a feature at elections, was, 
of course, absent, and with it went a great part of the cus- 
tomary enthusiasm. This, too, may have led to some lost 
votes on both sides, and, under the circumstances, the 
increased Liberal vote was the more surprising. 

The electors of the States are the electors of the Com- 
monwealth, and it might be assumed, therefore, that no 
serious trouble between Commonwealth and State could 
arise. Such differences as arise are, however, largely dif- 
ferences of the political arena. Australia is over-legislated in 
each State, with a superstructure of additional Common- 
wealth legislation. The community is surfeited with legis- 
lation, and weary of the eternal strife of politicians. 

There are matters to which the Commonwealth might 
reasonably attend, as, for instance, uniform legislation of a 
reasonable character on banking and bankruptcy. Further- 
more, the requisite additional powers would, no doubt, be 
readily granted by the States, to invest the Federal Arbitra- 
tion Court with the “ common rule” power, also to enable 
the Commonwealth to bring in a uniform company law. The 
“ Referenda” were beaten because, needing an inch, the 
Federal Ministry sought an ell. The impression had grown 
that the Commonwealth authorities desired, by hook or 
by crook, to encroach unduly upon the State’s domain, and 
therefore the majority of electors voted as State men rather 
than as Commonwealth men. 

Australia. October, 1911. 
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I. THE CENSUS RETURNS 


HE preliminary returns of the census which was taken 

throughout the Union on May 7 last have now been 
published, and it cannot be said that they afford much 
satisfaction to those who were hoping to see a marked 
advance of the European population since the last census 
was taken seven years ago. In the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State provinces there is a notable increase of the 
European population, viz., 123,554, or 41°56 per cent, in 
the Transvaal, and 32,756, or 22-96 per cent in the Orange 
Free State. These figures, however, are largely neutralized 
by those for the Cape province and Natal, the former of 
which shows an increase of only 3,436, or -59 per cent, and 
the latter an increase of 1,473, or 1-52 per cent. In the two 
last-named provinces the male European population actually 
shows a decrease in comparison with the 1904 figures: in the 
Cape a decrease of 16,825 and in Natal a decrease of 3,927. 
Over the whole Union there is an increase on the European 
population of 161,219, or 14:44 per cent, making a total of 
1,278,025, against 1,116,806 in 1904. 

A close examination of the figures in the Cape shows a 
marked decrease in the European population of the Cape 
peninsula (including Cape Town), in the two largest sea- 
ports after Cape Town, viz. Port Elizabeth and East 
London, and in the chief wine-growing centres, whereas 
the country districts on the whole show a natural rate of 
increase. The population figures therefore reflect the serious 
falling-off in trade which has occurred at the Cape ports, 
owing to the movement of the through Transvaal traffic 
eastwards to the ports of Durban and Delagoa Bay, and 
also the depression which of recent years has affected the 
wine-growing industry of the Cape province. The decrease 
in Cape Town has also, no doubt, been accentuated by the 
concentration in Pretoria of the administrative offices of 
the Union Government. Given these various facts, the 
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figures, though disappointing, need cause no surprise. In 
ordinary agriculture there kas been no marked progress in 
the Cape Province during the period of 1904-1911. The 
production of ostrich feathers and wool has grown consider- 
ably, but these industries do not carry with them a large 
European population. Wine farming has been seriously 
depressed. The one great industry of the province, the 
diamond mines of Kimberley, has been gradually re- 
covering after a bad slump, and in any case cannot, in the 
nature of things, look for much expansion. The carrying 
trade to the interior has been gradually leaving the Cape 
ports. There is no sign.of any industrial development in 
the Cape province which is likely to bring any marked 
increase of the European population. It must look to its 
agricultural resources alone, as far as can be seen at present, 
and unless these are utilized with more skill and energy 
than in the past, and something serious is done in the 
direction of irrigation, improved methods of cultivation 
and closer settlement, the rate of increase in the Cape 
province is likely to be very slow. 

In Natal the main decrease is at Maritzburg, and is 
doubtless accounted for by reduction in the garrison and 
the removal of civil servants to Pretoria. But the figures for 
the rest of the province do not give much ground for en- 
couragement. The sugar plantations have been lately 
enjoying remarkable prosperity, and have been rapidly 
extending the area of cultivation, and improving their 
machinery. Hitherto, however, the whole sugar industry 
has been worked by coolie labour, and the numbers of 
Europeans employed by it have been at a minimum. As the 
Indian Government has now declined to allow any further 
importation of indentured coolies by Natal, it is possible 
that the plantations may turn their attention to the 
employment of European labour. The present prosperity 
of the industry, and the high protection which it enjoys, 
in the form of custom duties on imported sugar at the coast 
and additional railage charges on its conveyance inland, 
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make the present time favourable for the planters to try to 
follow the example of the planters of Queensland when they 
lost their Kanaka labour. Unless this can be done, and 
unless the lands above the sugar belt can be made to carry 
a large European population, at present there is little hope 
in Natal of any improvement in the existing state of things. 
On the contrary, the European population will be largely 
ousted by the rapidly growing Indian population. The 
figures speak eloquently on this point. 





Coloured 
European Percentage races other Percentage 
or White. increase. than Native. increase. 
1904 97,109 107,604 
IgII 98,582 1°52 141,568 31°56 


In the Orange Free State the increase is all the more 
remarkable because, with the exception of some diamond 
mines which have been opened since the preceding census, 
there has been no industrial development in the province. 
The population is, as it has always been, almost entirely an 


agricultural population. Some increase may be due to the 
fact that in April, 1904, when the preceding census was 
taken, all those who left the country owing to the war had 
not returned; but, on the other hand, there have been since 
that time large reductions in the strength of the military 
and constabulary forces. Only one of the twenty-three 
census districts in the Orange Free State shows a falling-off 
as compared with 1904. The increase is not in the town 
population, but in the population on the land. The same 
holds good in the country districts of the Transvaal. There, 
every one of the districts shows an increase, and several 
purely agricultural districts show increases of 40 per cent 
and over. 

If we compare these results with those exhibited in the 
Cape and Natal, one cannot help being struck by the con- 
trast of expansion and stagnation. No doubt a natural 
recuperation after the war is to some extent accountable 
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for the increase in the northern provinces, but the process 
has not stopped at making good the losses of the war. A much 
larger extent of land is now under the plough than was the 
case before, the production of mealies (maize) and other 
agricultural produce has enormously increased, and there 
has been no Asiatic immigration (as in Natal) to prevent the 
increased use of the land from reflecting itself in an increased 
European population. 

In the Witwatersrand district there has been a large 
increase—from 120,532 to 193,156, or 60°25 per cent. 
This increase is the direct result of the expansion of the gold- 
mining industry, and its maintenance is directly dependent 
on that industry. 

Taking the European population throughout the Union, 
one notices, as a sign of more settled conditions and greater 
permanence, that there has been a considerably greater 
increase on the female than on the male side. At the 1904 
census the proportion of males to females was as 100 to 
75°84. It is now as 100 to 86-18. 

In the case of the native population there are several 
causes which make an exact comparison of 1904 and I9gII 
difficult. In the first place, anything like an accurate 
enumeration of natives living in conditions of primitive 
barbarism is impossible. In the Transvaal it had not been 
attempted before 1904, and even then the unsettlement 
of the war made the natives more than usually suspicious of 
the intentions of the Government. It is probable for these 
reasons that the enumeration of I911I is more accurate. 
Again the movement of natives to industrial centres, 
especially to the Witwatersrand gold mines, seriously 
disturbs the natural geographical distribution of the native 
population. For instance, the Witwatersrand Gold Mines 
have, during the period 1904-1911, largely increased the 
number of native labourers drawn by them from the Cape 
province, as well as the numbers imported from Portuguese 
territory and other places outside the Union. The natives 
imported from outside the Union for labour on the mines 
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constitute a floating population. They all return to their 
homes at the end of their contracts, and stay away for 
considerable periods, until the need of money brings them 
out again. Meanwhile their places are taken by others, and 
the total number remains at about 100,000. This must be 
borne in mind in considering the figures given in the census 
returns for the native population of the Union or of the 
Transvaal. The native labour employed elsewhere than on 
the Transvaal gold mines is drawn almost entirely from 
inside the Union, and so does not affect the total figures for 
the Union. 

The figures given in the census returns for the native 
population show an increase over 1904 for the whole Union 
of 565,978, or 16-19 per cent. If we take into account the 
increase in the numbers imported from outside the Union 
during the period, the rate of increase of the. Union native 
population would probably be found to be about the same 
as the rate of increase of the European population. In the 
Cape and Natal, however, notwithstanding the drain on the 
male native population there to the labour centres of the 
Transvaal, there was a percentage increase of 8-46 and 5-28 
respectively as compared with the percentage additions to 
the European population of -59 and 1-52 respectively in 
these provinces. The total native population of the Union 
is returned at 4,061,082. 





II. IMMIGRATION 
ETAILED figures are not yet available to show to what 
extent the increase in the European population is due 
to immigration, and to what extent it is the normal natural 
increase. The question of the increase of European popula- 
tion, however, is for South Africa of more than merely 
statistical interest. In it is contained the question whether 
South Africa is ultimately to be inhabited by men of 
European race or of negro race. Ultimately it is a question 
of numbers, and if the proportion between the two races 
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which now exists, i.e. 4,061,000 natives to 1,278,000 Euro- 
peans, or anything like it, is to be the permanent relation 
between the two, the question is decided against the Euro- 
pean. That explains why the subject of European immigra- 
tion has become one of the most pressing public questions. 
The attitude of the Union Government on this subject is 
somewhat uncertain, and the public utterances of ministers 
show that the uncertainty inside the Cabinet is no less than 
that which prevails among the public outside. Two views 
seem to be prominent in the councils of the Government. 
One is the view represented in recent public speeches 
of General Hertzog—that the State should not assist 
immigration, because a large population in a country 
means a reduction in the general standard of living, and a 
mass of poverty and crime, and also because to bring people 
into this country from outside is to take away the heritage 
of the people who are settled here already. Judged by 
ordinary standards of reason neither of these arguments 
would appear to carry much weight. In the present cir- 
cumstances of South Africa, however, there is no doubt 
that they appeal to a considerable section of the people. 
They appeal on the one hand to a considerable section of 
the artisan classes who fear that the very high wages now 
ruling in the Transvaal for skilled workmen will not be 
maintained if there is a large influx of competitive labour 
from outside. These men are, therefore, very ready to 
listen to the suggestion that the policy of state-aided 
immigration is promoted by the capitalists with the object 
of reducing wages. On the other hand these arguments 
appeal to the national and racial feelings of a large section of 
the Government party, who think that an influx of immi- 
grants will swamp their race and their natural character- 
istics, and will ultimately dispossess their descendants of 
the land. 

The other view is that of the more progressive members of 
the Government, who see that the position of the European 
population in South Africa is too serious to allow of further 
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delay in reinforcing it from outside. They cannot, however, 
either overcome or disregard the strength of the opposite 
view among a section of their followers, and they are there- 
fore obliged to temporize, and to say that the Government’s 
first duty is to put back on the land the thousands of poor 
Afrikanders who have drifted into the towns, and when that 
is done it will be time to consider a policy of immigration. 
In these circumstances it does not appear likely that any 
active steps will be taken at present in the direction of a 
State scheme of assisted immigration. 





III. THE CENSUS AND REDISTRIBUTION 
NE result of the figures disclosed by the census will be 
an increase on the representation of the Transvaal in 
the Union House of Assembly. The Act of Union fixed the 
number of members to be elected in each Province for the 
first parliament. The basis of representation was the Euro- 
pean adult male population, but, as a concession, the Orange 
Free State and Natal, being much smaller than the other 
two States, were given representation in excess of what 
would have been their proper number. For the future the 
Act provided that there should be a census in 1911, and 
every five years thereafter, and, if any province showed at 
any such census an increase in the European male adult 
population equal to the Union quota or any multiple of it, 
such province should get an additional member for every 
such multiple. By the Union quota is meant the total 
European adult male population of the Union divided by the 
number of members of the House of Assembly. As regards 
the two smaller States, whose representation was greater 
than it should have been on the number of their male adult 
population, and whose quota was therefore less than the 
Union quota, it was provided that a province should only 
be entitled to an increase when its quota was equal to the 
Union quota—or in other words when the number of 
members allotted to it bore the same relation to the number 
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of European male adults in that province as obtained 
throughout the Union. The number of members allotted to 
any province was in no case to be reduced till the total 
number of members of the House of Assembly reached 150. 
When that happens there is to be a uniform distribution of 
seats throughout the Union. 

The result of applying these somewhat complicated 
provisions to the new census figures is that the Transvaal 
will get nine additional members. This will bring the 
Transvaal representation in the House of Assembly up to 
45, and the total number of the House to 130, distributed 
as follows: Cape 51, Transvaal 45, Orange Free State and 
Natal 17 each. 





IV. NEUTRALITY OF SOUTH AFRICA IN CASE 
OF WAR 

ENERAL Botha has lost no time on his return to 

South Africa in letting his opinion be known on the 
views recently announced by the paper which is regarded 
as the mouthpiece of the Government party, and which 
declared that in the case of the United Kingdom being 
involved in war it would be optional to South Africa—and 
in certain circumstances might be advantageous—to declare 
herself neutral. In a recent speech to his constituents at 
Losberg he dissociates himself emphatically from this 
opinion. At the same time he announced his adoption of the 
constitutional principle that the defence forces of a Do- 
minion, whether naval or military, are under the sole con- 
trol of the Government of that Dominion. That, indeed, 
since the Conference, may be taken to be the accepted 
view of the relation of the Dominions to the mother 
country as regards the common defence of the Empire. 
It may be thought by some to be a negation of the idea of 
common defence. Undoubtedly a system of naval defence 
which refused to work except in small, isolated, and inde- 
pendent units would not be of much assistance to a power 
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defence must be to keep the seas and destroy any hostile 
fleet which is strong enough to count. 

At the same time it is recognized as being the most that 
the Empire can do towards common defence, until the 
different members are ready to take a further step in the 
direction of constitutional unity. So long as each Dominion 
is in fact an independent state politically and financially, 
with no responsibility for the external relations of the 
Empire, so long will it be impossible for the mother country 
to insist that the armed forces of the Dominions should, as 
a matter of right, be under the control of the British 
Government in time of war. But, as General Botha points 
out, this attitude on the part of the Dominions is very 
different from that which would allow of a declaration of 
neutrality on the part of one dominion in the case of some 
other part of the Empire being involved in war. That, as he 
said, would mean separation from the Empire. 

This declaration is a timely one. The original announce- 
ment in the Government party paper of the neutrality 
view was probably no more than a straw thrown up to see 
how the wind blew. But it certainly received from some of 
General Botha’s colleagues enough support to show that 
the views expressed were to some extent representative. 
The imperial relation will be more of a reality both here 
and in the other Dominions when it is understood as in- 
volving obligations, so long as these obligations imply no 
derogation from the fullest rights of self-government. 


South Africa. October, 1911. 








NEW ZEALAND 
I. DOMESTIC POLITICS 
T the time of writing Parliament has just opened for 
Atte last Session before the general elections in Novem- 
ber. It may, therefore, be appropriate to follow up the 
broad sketch of New Zealand history contained in the 
February number of Tut Rounp Taste by a short statement 
of the present political situation. 

It may be known to the reader that for twenty years one 
political party has remained continuously in power under 
successive leaders—Ballance (1891-3), Seddon (1893-1906), 
and Ward (1906-11). This surprising fixity of tenure is in 
strong contrast with the earlier political history of the 
Dominion, when ministers went and came with what Mr 
W. P. Reeves has truly called “an almost French insta- 
bility.” Various explanations have been offered of these 
facts, according to the point of view of the investigator. 
Political supporters of the party in power have attributed 
its long political rule to its progressive policy of social 
reforms or experiments—such as Old Age Pensions, Com- 
pulsory Arbitration, State Loans to Farmers and Artisans, 
State Fire Insurance, State Coal Mines, and schemes for 
Land Settlement. On the other hand, political opponents 
have found a sufficient explanation of the continuous minis- 
try partly in the economic prosperity of the country—owing 
to the high prices obtained for exports of wool, mutton and 
dairy produce—and partly in the annual expenditure of 
enormous government loans for public works and the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the country. It is 
claimed by the Opposition that the judicious distribution 
of these borrowed millions throughout the electorates has 
done much to sweeten the constituencies and has fructified 
at election times in votes for the Government. 

These several explanations are not mutually exclusive, 
and an impartial student would find no inconsistency in 


adopting them both. At any rate, at the present time the 
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Ministerial party still holds an overwhelming numerical 
majority in Parliament. But during the last few years 
politics have become devitalized, and a general torpor has 
permeated the whole political atmosphere. The Dominion 
appears to have drifted into the doldrums of politics, and 
the attitude of the average citizen is to shrug his shoulders 
and cry a plague on both your houses. So that while Canada 
has recently been convulsed with the consideration of the 
reciprocity treaty, and Australia with the Referendum on 
the Constitution, New Zealand has lain in a state of political 
listlessness and inactivity. By many it is alleged that the 
Dominion is so drugged with material prosperity that poli- 
tical problems have become a matter of indifference. There 
is no clear line of demarcation between the Opposition and 
the Ministerialists. Such differences as are observable relate 
more to questions of administration than to questions of 
policy. The Ministerialists believe that borrowing is neces- 
sary; so do the Oppositionists, but the latter aver that the 
borrowing should be curtailed. The Ministerialists are at 
sixes and sevens on the policy of selling State lands: they are 
largely pledged to a leasehold system as against the freehold 
system which the Opposition advocates, but it is probable 
that the majority of the members of both parties on a non- 
party division would support the freehold system, with 
limitations to prevent land monopoly. Free Trade and Pro- 
tection have not been debated in election politics for at 
least twenty years. Both parties support the citizen army 
scheme, and only stray members of either party have yet 
got beyond the rhetoric stage in dealing with Imperial 
questions. Indeed, except on historical grounds, no visitor 
to the Dominion could find any adequate explanation of the 
existence of two distinct parties in Parliament. 

The apathy which now affects politics may be a reaction 
from the legislative fertility of the Seddon era which kept 
the country, and, indeed, the Empire, agog with curiosity. 
What was still more remarkable was the political sagacity 
and masterful tactics by which Seddon outmanceuvred any 
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attempt to form a distinct Labour party, and by which the 
politics of New Zealand were saved from the anomalous 
three-party system which prevailed for some years in various 
Australian States. 

It was because Seddon always succeeded in persuading 
the electors that a Liberal-Labour Alliance was the only 
true path of progress that he came to be regarded by the 
public before his death as a force making for moderation 
and safety. 

If nothing but Seddon’s personality prevented the emer- 
gence of a distinct Labour party, it may be asked why one 
has not emerged since his death in 1906. Only one general 
election has since occurred (1908), and the Labour party was 
at that date too unorganized and divided to undo the Sed- 
don tradition. Its possibilities at the coming election turn on 
the question how far it can consolidate its conflicting fac- 
tions. 

At the present time there are two organizations claiming 
to represent labour. The first is the New Zealand Federation 
of Labour organized by the Miners’ Unions, flying the red 
flag of revolutionary socialism and bitterly denouncing all 
other parties, especially all other Labour parties. It advo- 
cates Industrial Unionism (which is known in Europe as 
Revolutionary Syndicalism, and in America as 1.W.W.-ism). 
Probably it has a membership of not more than 6,000 or 
7,000. Its organ is The Maoriland Worker, a weekly publica- 
tion devoted to the cause of Revolutionary Socialism. In its 
view all the legislation of the last twenty years is merely 
palliative, designed to gull the workers and prolong the 
reign of Capitalism; strikes are a more efficient weapon than 
arbitration; and a citizen army is a tool of the capitalists 
designed to crush the worker or drill him to submission. 
Following the school of Karl Marx, it holds as its cardinal 
doctrine that the interests of the workers and the em- 
ployers are irreconcilable, and that between the two the 
class struggle must be relentless and continuous. 


The other labour organization is the Trades and Labour 
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Councils Federation, which represents the great body of 
general trades and labour unions, and has a membership of 
about 50,000. It is formed on the lines of the Australian 
Labour party, and its members may be described as Fabian 
or step-by-step Socialists. It represents the Trade Unions, 
acting in their political capacity. It first grew to strength in 
1890, and the few quasi-labour members who have found 
their way into Parliament were returned by its efforts. 
During the Seddon régime, owing to its solidarity, it had a 
larger influence in politics than any other section of the 
community, not even excepting the farmers. But in course 
of time the trade unions came to think that their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament were being gagged by Seddonian 
Liberalism. And so, in 1906, it officially declared in favour 
of an Independent Labour Party in politics. So far, how- 
ever, its efforts to return even the nucleus of such a party 
have failed. This year it will again enter the field, and with 
that object in view it has lately engaged an eloquent Ameri- 
can Socialist—Professor W. T. Mills, of Milwaukee, author 
of The Struggle for Existence—to lecture throughout the 
Dominion “ with a view,” it is stated, “ to consolidating 
into one great Dominion organization the whole industrial 
economic and political activity of the useful people of New 
Zealand.” The main planks of its “immediate fighting 
platform ” are: 

1. A State-owned ferry service. (This probably means a 
State service between the North and South Island to com- 
pete with the present service of the Union Steam Ship Com- 
pany.) 

2. The restoration of full political rights to all public 
employees. (At present State employees may vote but must 
not take an active controversial part in politics. There are 
more than 40,000 persons directly employed by the State, 
and the number grows yearly.) 

3. The initiative, referendum, and recall, to be applied 
to all legislation, both local and national, and to all elective 
officers whatsoever. 
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4. The elective executive. 

This platform is, however, far too mild for the New Zea- 
land Federation of Labour (the Revolutionary Socialists), 
whose organs have already denounced it as preposterous and 
reactionary. It would appear to the onlooker as if the pecu- 
liar genius possessed by the forces of labour in New Zealand 
for internal disruption will again manifest itself and stultify 
the attempt to secure united action at the coming elections. 

It will be seen, therefore, that while there are only two 
parties in Parliament, there are four in the electorates— 
the Ministerialists, the Opposition, the Trade Union La- 
bour Party, and the Revolutionists. The first two hold the 
political field, but have some difficulty in finding fresh 
fighting ground for future elections. The last two find plenty 
of fighting ground, but, though really one party, they wage 
an internal attack on one another as well as making an assault 
on the electorates. 

It may be added that the issues are further confused by 
the presence of the Prohibition party, which is campaign- 
ing in the interests of national and local prohibition. Strictly 
speaking, prohibition is a separate question, on which a dis- 
tinct referendum is taken. But the referendum is taken on 
the same day as the Parliamentary elections are held, and at 
present it attracts more interest than the political issue and 
obscures the whole atmosphere. 

Hence, amid all these confused and clamorous voices it is 
difficult to see hope of any clear consideration of domestic 
politics. Still more puzzling is it to see any prospect of any 
steady consideration of the wider and more difficult pro- 
blems of Imperial interest. These impinge but obliquely on 
the elector’s mind through the murky haze of internal 
politics. He knows that Imperial problems exist, but to him 
they are still vague and formless. He regards the proceedings 
of the Imperial Conference almost as matters of merely 
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II. THE CITIZEN ARMY 
N the May number of Tue Rounp Taste the history of 
the scheme for compulsory training was outlined and the 
difficulties of administration were foreshadowed. Since then 
good progress has been made towards bringing the scheme 
into operation. At the time of writing, the Defence Report 
by Major-General Godley has been laid before Parlia- 
ment. This report sets out concisely the steps already taken, 


and the results achieved. It will be remembered that the ages 


of training are briefly as follows: 





“* From the age of twelve to the age of fourteen the boy 
will be a junior cadet, and will perform a certain 
amount of elementary military training, chiefly physi- 
cal, under the direction of the Education Department. 
On reaching the age of fourteen, or on leaving a primary 
school, the boy will be transferred to the senior cadets, 
and will then become a member of the military forces. 
Though not liable to be called out to fight, he will 
remain a senior cadet till he is eighteen. On reaching 
the ageof eighteen he will, if found, on again being medi- 
cally examined, to be physically fit, be drafted into the 
Territorial forces. As a territorial soldier he will be 
liable to be called out at any time for service within the 
Dominion. On reaching the age of twenty-five he will 
be transferred to the reserve, in which he will remain till 
he reaches the age of thirty, when he will be discharged. 
As a reservist he will be liable to be called back to his 
regiment in case of war or other national] emergency. 
If he belongs toa rifle club he will, so long as he remains 
a member, be liable, up to the age of fifty-five, to be 
called up as part of a secondary reserve to fill the ranks 


of the Territorial forces, after its own reserve has been 
used up.” 


The results of the proclamation calling upon all those 
liable to register to do so have been more satisfactory than 
was anticipated. Up to July 16, 21,838 territorials had regis- 
tered and 29,991 senior cadets. In his report General God- 
ley says: 
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“To arrive at the numbers available for training there 
must be added to the territorials now serving as fol- 
lows: 





Under twenty-one yearsofage . . . 6,309 
Those over age and desirous of and per- 

mitted tocontinue service . . . . 2,862 
pi ee 


Making a total of 2 2 86.4 os BEyonD 


This is practically just the strength required for the 
new army establishment of 30,000 men.” 


At present the youths already registered are being 
medically examined before being posted to their regiments. 
The official results of the medical examination are not yet 
complete, but the information available throws an inter- 
esting, if not very cheering, light on the national physique. 
The city doctors state that the teeth of the majority of the 
lads examined are simply deplorable. Not one in twenty 
would get through the Royal Navy test for teeth. 

“The number of lads,” says one doctor, “ of sixteen or 
seventeen with artificial teeth is simply appalling.” Another 
doctor informed the writer that what impressed him most 
was the weedy physique of the city lads, whose develop- 
ment was far below an average standard, and so inferior as 
to make it difficult to believe that their age was correctly 
stated. Cigarette smoking has had its stunting effect on 
many, and deficient eyesight was remarkably frequent. This 
recalls the fact that in 1909, when H.M.S. Pioneer was in 
New Zealand waters, out of one hundred and six applicants 
for enrolment fifty-four had to be rejected as physically 
unfit. Later on, during two months, out of one hundred and 
eleven applicants sixty-one were rejected. The percentage 
of rejections in England under the same tests was only forty- 
two. These phenomena are surely startling in a young 
country, where the cities are small and where the distribu- 
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tion of population is a matter of favourable comparison with 
most Australian States. When one considers the easy indus- 
trial conditions as to hours of work, the healthy climate, and 
the high-grade class of immigrants from which the race is 
being built up, it is difficult to acquiesce in the medical testi- 
mony. It may be that complete reports will make a better 
showing than the fragmentary statements that have ap- 
peared. If not, the public may realize more effectually the 
urgent need to support the system as a means of improving 
the national physique, at any rate, so far as city youths are 
concerned. If in the future the medical examination is made 
more searching and systematic—at present it is avowedly 
lenient—it will afford valuable material to the student of 
race and sociology in a country where many assumptions are 
liable to turn out to be untenable. 

It must not be thought that no murmur of opposition to 
the scheme has yet been heard. To be sure, the general public 
opinion is strongly in its favour; the politicians have not 
made it a party question; and the daily Press is unanimous in 
its support. Nevertheless, the Quaker conscience has mani- 
fested itself, and the dogged sons of revolutionary socialism 
have explained to patient magistrates that they disbelieve in 
“ militarism and legalized murder.” Some of these passive 
resisters have been forced to register under threat of law, 
others have been fined, and one or two, who have failed to 
pay their fines, have been imprisoned. At a meeting held in 
Wellington recently one defaulter, who served twenty-one 
days in gaol rather than register, was “ presented with a gold 
medal from the Runanga Anti-Conscription League.” This 
meeting was presided over by the president of the local 
branch of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, and the 
federation organizers made the presentation. 

But the rank and file of labour is not against the scheme. 
It has already been shown in an earlier part of this article 
that there is no united Labour party in New Zealand. The 
material for such a party is divided into several contending 
factions. The desire to suffer martyrdom rather than join the 
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Citizen Army is confined to the members of the smallest and 
most vehement of these factions—the school of revolution- 
ary socialists. The gist of their argument is that there is no 
chance of invasion, that if invasion does eventuate resistance 
would be useless, that the proletariat has nothing to defend, 
and that they believe in a “ universal brotherhood of la- 
bour,” the members of which will refuse to war on each 
other. It is curious to reflect that such views can be held by 
that section of the community which is the most insistent of 
all in a policy of exclusion both of coloured and white labour. 
One of the evanescent socialist papers in Auckland recently 
salved its conscience and reconciled its hostility to mili- 
tarism with its desire to fill up advertising columns by pub- 
lishing (at market rates) the Proclamation requiring enrol- 
ment, and appending thereto a fierce denunciation and call 
to resistance. These men do not represent any large section 
of the workers, notwithstanding the fact that some years ago 
the Trades Councils Conference, the most representative 
labour organization, discussed, and by a narrow majority 
decided against, compulsory training. For since then the 
Australian (Labour) Government has enacted a compulsory 
training scheme, now coming into operation in Australia. 
With such a precedent to keep them in countenance, it is 
probable that the moderate labour party in New Zealand 
would now support the system. Their present socialist orga- 
nizer, Professor Mills, has expressed emphatic opinions in 
favour of a citizen army. 

The truth is that the serious opposition will not come 
from the theorists, nor from the National Peace Councils, 
which are protesting against the scheme, nor from those 
athletic bodies which are protesting against the curtailment 
of sport, but from the men whose immediate economic 
interests seem most likely to be interfered with. Chief 
among these are the small dairy farmers, whose cows will not 
wait to be milked until the sons have done a week’s training. 
General Godley has shrewdly seen that the real problem lies 
in this field, and has concentrated his efforts on trying to fit 
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in the requirements of training with the exigencies of farm- 
ing life. He has attended farmers’ meetings where oppor- 
tunity offered, courting suggestions and offering legitimate 
compromise to enable scattered units to be drilled. For ex- 
ample, in the regulations which have been issued it has been 
laid down as a general guide that in country districts “ the 
radius of compulsory attendance for drills and half-day pa- 
rades shall be one hour’s journey, and for whole-day parades 
two hours’ journey,” and that, as many of the drill centres 
will be difficult of access and may, in extreme cases, comprise 
no more than a small squad, the men may be collected either 
between milking hours or at a barn or schoolhouse in the 
evening. Again, in the case of Quakers, the posting officers 
have instructions to post members of this denomination to 
non-combatant branches of the service without further 
question. 

If the scheme is made workable it will be largely owing 
to the tact and pertinacity of the commandant. He hopes to 
have all the men posted and their training commenced by 
September. It is then that the critical stage of the scheme 
will commence. The Australian scheme began working in 
July, and it is a good augury that in that country no serious 
opposition has so far manifested itself. 

It will not be known for some time yet how strong the 
opposition to the scheme will prove to be. But at present 
the general public and the Press are in favour of it and are 
more alive to the issues at stake in this question than in any 
political question, except, perhaps, Prohibition. They rea- 
lize that if compulsory training fails it will be impossible to 
revert to the old volunteer system. 





Ill. POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION 

HE recent census showed that the population of New 

Zealand on April 2 last was 1,008,407, excluding 
Maories and the inhabitants of the annexed Pacific Islands. 
The increase during the last five years was 119,829, as 
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against 116,859 for the period from 1901 to 1906—that is, 
an increase of 11-88 per cent as against 15-12 per cent for the 
last-named period. The increase by births during the five 
years since 1906 was 80,567 and by immigration 36,712. 

These figures indicate that it will be many years yet 
before the country is fully populated. Mr Richard Jebb in 
1905 surmized that New Zealand, with an area approxi- 
mating to that of the United Kingdom, would rapidly ex- 
pand its agricultural community up to eight or ten millions, 
with a proportionate industrial population. But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the settlement and population of New 
Zealand can expand rapidly. At any rate, there are several 
agencies at work to prevent the Malthusian spectre of over- 
population distressing even the most speculative philosopher. 
For the country, though very fertile and productive in 
parts, is, in its main features, broken and mountainous. 

Practically all the land easily accessible to settlement has 
already been taken up, and the remaining areas fit for settle- 
ment can only be brought into cultivation by gradual and 
patient effort. Furthermore, the process of resuming large 
holdings suitable for subdivision requires a great expendi- 
ture of money, owing to the high price of land; and even 
when graduated land taxation forces large holders to sub- 
divide, the sale prices are much too high for the average 
immigrant. 

It is this difficulty that is responsible for the Government 
policy of assisting farm labourers rather than farmers 
to immigrate. There is a constant drift in New Zealand, as 
elsewhere, from the country to the town, and farmers com- 
plain that they cannot get labourers, even at times when un- 
employed are asking for work in the cities. The recent census 
returns show that 50°14 per cent of the population is now 
urban, and 49:29 per cent rural. The distribution at the 
last census in 1906 was 47°77 urban and 51-63 rural, and the 
present return is the first which has shown the balance the 
wrong way. 

The two other classes of immigrants most in demand are 
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domestic workers and factory hands. The difficulty which 


confronts the Government here is the opposition of the 
trade unions to any systematic immigration policy. A depu- 
tation of trade unionists recently protested to the Minister 
for Labour against even farm labourers being imported, as 
“ they were of opinion that there were sufficient workers in 
the country at the present moment to meet all necessary 
requirements.” In his reply the Minister emphasized the 
necessity of getting farm labourers, and said the Govern- 
ment had absolutely declined to help anybody but farm 
labourers and domestic hands. The latter were most neces- 
sary, and if the birth-rate was to be kept up the women 
could not go on without domestic help. He had applications 
from factory employers asking him to bring out 1,200 girls, 
with a guarantee of three years’ employment, but he had 
declined. If the manufacturers wished to bring out labour 
they should do so themselves. 

In the annual official report of the Department of 
Labour just presented to Parliament, it is stated that there 
is a continued dearth of factory labour, especially of girls 
and boys; that manufacturers have represented over and 
over again how greatly they have been handicapped through 
want of hands, and that manufacturers have advertised in 
Great Britain for hands without any apparent success. The 
official explanation is that employees in textile industries 
are making a comfortable living in England—in fact, some 
of the more skilled workers receive wages in excess of those 
paid in New Zealand, 





‘and when the difference in the cost of living is taken 
into account the skilled factory worker at home has 
little to induce her to leave England, unless it be the 


better conditions ruling in New Zealand as to working 
hours and holidays.” 


After pointing out that the number of factory employees 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty years fell last year 
from 18,960 to 18,173, the Secretary for Labour proceeds: 
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“This continued falling off of hands must be viewed 
with grave concern. Mr Tregear, in his report last year, 
pointed out that with a diminishing birth-rate and 
limited immigration there is very little hope of any 
improvement being effected. I can but indorse this 
statement. Orders for local work have been refused over 
and over again in the textile factories, owing to there 
not being sufficient labour available to tend the ma- 
chines, while the fruit trade and biscuit and confec- 
tionery trade, as well as others, cannot at certain seasons 
cope with the work.” 





It will be seen from these official statements that the 
immigration problem is a pressing one, both in town and 
country. If we add to the natural disadvantages of New 
Zealand its remoteness and its want of free land, the arti- 
ficial barriers created by the powerful opposition of the 
trade unions, and the alleged absence of any marked eco- 
nomic advantages for the factory worker, it is idle to pre- 
dict any rapid expansion in populavion. The problem in 
New Zealand is the exact reverse of that in Canada, where 
the question is how effectively to absorb the great flood of 
immigrants from Europe. Professor Leacock has urged with 
great force that if Canada is to build up a great nation she 
must winnow out “ the vast influx of the mere herds of the 
proletariat of Europe.” On the other hand, it is imperative, 
if New Zealand is to be effectively occupied and developed, 
that she should no longer be content with the present trickle 
of immigrants. This does not mean that New Zealand 
immediately aims at becoming a manufacturing nation. 
Professor H. W. Segar, of Auckland, one of the most 
thoughtful writers in the Dominion, has pointed out that, 
owing to her remoteness and the fact that among the coun- 
tries of the world she has started late in the race for popula- | 
tion, New Zealand must remain chiefly pastoral and agri- 
cultural for an indefinite time. 


“Tf New Zealand can never escape” [he says] “‘ from 
the position of a predominantly pastoral and agricul- 
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tural nation, the rosy estimates we sometimes hear of 
her great future population are foredoomed to non-ful- 
filment, and her rapid development will cease at a 
much earlier period than is commonly anticipated. It 
is quite certain that New Zealand cannot maintain in 
anything like the present standard of comfort five 
million people exporting the same proportional amount 
of food and raw materials as at present. Her trans- 
formation to the status of a manufacturing nation, if it 
ever eventuates, will be slow and painful.” 





Moreover, it would require to be accompanied by a lowering 
of the standard of comfort in approximation to the con- 
dition of the workers of those countries with which she 
wished to compete. 

To the writer it seems that population is the first requi- 
site upon which all the after-issues hang. New Zealand 
needs population more urgently than any part of the Em- 
pire, except Australia. A New Zealand writer, in a recent 
article, after pointing out that the rural population of the 
northern part of the United Kingdom is rapidly drifting 
into the cities, and then from the cities across the seas, to 
be replaced by alien races, wanderers from the crowded 
warrens of Europe, and pioneers from India and China, 
says: 


“< Fifty years hence (or even less) it looks as if it would 
be impossible to answer Mr Redmond’s question, 
‘Whose Empire is this?’ so composite a mixture of 
races will Great Britain show if the present process 
goes on... Europe is emptying itself into America.... 
The white man is pushing into Oriental countries, while 
the yellow man is beginning to swarm round the gates 
that look towards the setting sun. The whole world is 
being rapidly mixed together. One may sympathize 
with efforts to keep races distinct and pure, to preserve 
New Zealand as a white man’s country. But we fear 
that it is Mrs Partington and her mop again. Even the 
stars in their courses are in league against it.” 
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The best way to falsify this sad but suggestive prophecy, 
so far as New Zealand is concerned, is that she should im- 
port and assimilate suitable immigrants as quickly as eco- 
nomic conditions will permit. For in any sane vision of Em- 


pire a redistribution of the population of the Empire must 
hold a large place. 


New Zealand. Oct., 1911. 





INDIA 


I, RETROSPECT OF THE PAST FEW MONTHS 
ELHI, after being dust-dry all the year, experienced at 
the end of September a terrific downpour of rain which 

added heavily to the labours of those engaged in the prepara- 
tion for the coming Durbar. But the damage done has been 
heroically repaired, and the experts and enthusiasts at work 
can be trusted to omit no detail of ingenuity or magnificence 
which will help to make the ceremony worthy of the King’s 
presence in person among his Indian subjects. ‘The country 
feels that it is on the eve of a great event which will eclipse 
all other objects of attention. Many, indeed, look forward 
to it as the inauguration of a new era. In this they may be 
disappointed; but it is a convenient season to turn and take 
stock of other events and movements of the past few months 
in India. 

The hot weather and the rains are the dull period of the 
year, designed as it were by nature for a recess. The great 
annual land-mark in India is the budget debate, taken in 
the Viceroy’s council at the end of March, which sum- 
marizes the activities of the expiring twelvemonth and 
shapes the programme for the coming one. In the pro- 
vinces legislative activity lasts for a month longer. April is 
still a busy month for the farmer and the merchant, and 
then there settles down a lull upon the land, broken only 
temporarily by the ploughings and sowings which follow on 
the June rains. The heat has brought exhaustion; the 
Governments are in the hills maturing projects for pro- 
duction in the cold weather; colleges and schools go into 
vacation in the rains; and travelling is a burden, so that 
no one goes readily to visit friends or to hold meetings and 
conferences. It is only when punkahs are taken down, and 
the dew is seen upon the grass in the mornings, and at 
evening the village smoke lies flat in a dusky line across an 
opal sky, that energies revive in India. The months from 
October to March are the great season of industrial, political » 
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and administrative activity. But there are always sleepless 
forces at work, and even from the monsoon recess it should 
be possible to extract some matters of interest for the rest of 
the Empire. 

We have again been acutely reminded of our ultimate 
dependence on the forces of nature, by a belated and defi- 
cient monsoon. The showers from the South-West and the 
South-East that should converge on the peninsula in the 
later part of June were this year scant and intermittent. It 
was not till the third week in August that much of Northern 
and Western India received its rain. By that time all the 
crops sown in dry soil had withered, there was not a blade 
of grass in the land, and we appeared to be on the verge of 
acute fodder famine, if not worse. Fortunately, a heavy 
snowfall earlier in the hills had given the canals much 
water, and never was the value of irrigation to the lands 
lucky enough to enjoy it more clearly manifested. Fortunate- 
ly, too, the rain came just in time to give grass for over- 
worked and underfed cattle, and to enable cultivators to 
make fresh sowings for the autumn crop. More important 
still, it allowed them to plough betimes in preparation for 
the far more valuable spring harvest. Consequently, though 
the rapid growing autumn millets, except in irrigated areas, 
will hardly have time to mature, yet the graver conse- 
quences have been averted. There are great stocks of grain 
in the country, prices ought not to rise abnormally high, and 
there is prospect of the loss being recouped to a large extent 
on an abnormal harvest of grain in the spring. The State 
may have to suspend or even to remit some lakhs of revenue, 
and the large manceuvres of troops round about Delhi have 
been wisely abandoned; but the crops and people have re- 
cuperated quickly, and not even the vernacular press thinks 
or talks of famine. 

Political agitation, though relatively quiescent, has not 
entirely slumbered. Early in the year the country was 
startled by the murder of a Madras collector. The case 
against his assassin is still pending, but if the statements 
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of approvers can be trusted there has been disclosed the 
existence of a widespread organization in the South, in 
touch with northern centres of disaffection, and marked by 
the same unwholesome features as were the Bengal mur- 
ders, namely, the resort to the rites of Kali worship and the 
employment of hysterical youths on the desperate work 
from which their elders shrink. 

Even Mr Ashe’s murder, however, has caused less specu- 
lation and concern than the notorious Midnapur trial in 
Bengal. A district magistrate and two native police officers 
were sued by one of the persons arrested during the course 
of an investigation, and were required to answer before the 
High Court a charge of conspiracy to extort false evidence. 
The repute of officers in Mr Weston’s position has usually 
stood so high that, so far as he was concerned, European 
opinion was slow to treat the imputations seriously. It 
regarded the suit as an impudent and foolish attempt to 
embarrass the executive by the use of that weapon of liti- 
gation of which the Bengali is a past master. But after a ter- 
ribly protracted trial, which, as some think, did not en- 
hance the reputation of the Calcutta High Court for 
efficiency or self-restraint, a finding was given against Mr 
Weston. It is true that this result was mitigated by remarks 
which went so far to exonerate the chief defendant as to 
make it difficult for non-legal minds to reconcile the judg- 
ment with them. But from an administrative point of view 
this only made matters worse, by imparting doubt where 
none should be possible. If an officer deliberately abuses 
his official powers he should be dismissed, not cast in 
damages; if his intentions are good, but his vigilance defi- 
cient, he should be dealt with faithfully by the Government 
which employs him. But if he neglected no human pre- 
cautions, and was the victim, as every Englishman occa- 
sionally is, of sedulously elaborated lies, he should be ex- 
onerated and supported. It is unfortunate that the trial was 
prolonged till the closing of the Calcutta courts for the long 
autumn vacation. It was announced at once that an appeal 
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would be preferred; but that the implied censure should 
stand so long unchallenged must be looked upon as a most 
untoward occurrence. 

For the time being, the Bengals are still the storm- 
centre of India. Political dacoities continue in Eastern 
Bengal, and show that a reign of terror has been organized 
by some of the nationalists to overawe those who are luke- 
warm or hostile. In Bengal, Sir Edward Baker has retired 
suddenly from the Lieutenant-Governorship for private 
reasons which have won him great sympathy. If the results 
of his administration have hardly answered to the expecta- 
tion formed of his courage and high purpose and radical 
sympathies, perhaps the blame does not lie chiefly with him. 
The more intractable spirits in Bengal were in no mood to 
welcome frank advances, or to respond to moderate conces- 
sions from a hand that was prepared to strike heavily when 
authority was defied. And it is generally conjectured that 
in undertaking the numerous trials for political conspiracy 
which ended with so little credit for the executive power, 
Sir Edward Baker’s government was driven forward by one 
of the changing gusts of policy which used to descend like 
squalls upon provincial governors during the latter period 
of the last régime. If peremptory orders were really given 
from Simla, the onlooker would think that they cannot 
have taken account fully either of the uncertainties of 
police evidence or of the temper of the supreme tribunal 
in Bengal. For the present, however, the command is to go 
slow and steady. It is probable that the Bengalis will be 
very much on their best behaviour during the Royal visit, 
because the leaders are far too astute to have it otherwise. 
But there is no post in India at the present moment which 
demands such high qualities in its incumbent as the vacant 
Lieutenant-Governorship, no office on the worthy main- 
tenance of which the prestige of our rule so much depends, 
The selection of a successor is to be deferred till after the 
Durbar. In this, his first act of prime administrative im- 
portance, Lord Hardinge has a striking chance to show that 
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he can grasp a great occasion and judge wisely the character 
of men. 





II. EDUCATION 

AY regards domestic affairs, education has occupied at- 

tention almost to the exclusion of other things. It has 
been announced that the promoters of the scheme for a 
Mohammedan University have virtually won their battle. 
The Government of India have agreed that they shall be 
given a charter, provided that sufficient funds are forth- 
coming and subject to the settlement of certain details 
of the constitution affecting the control to be exercised 
by Government. It is probably only a question of time for 
both stipulations to be satisfied. The Mohammedan 
community, if not the country as a whole, are to be con- 
gratulated upon deserved success, and we may cordially 


hope with Lord MacDonnell that Aligarh 


* will become the Cordova of the East, and that in its 
cloisters Mohammedan genius will discover and, under 
the protection of the British Crown, work out, that 


social, religious, and political regeneration of which 
neither Stambou! nor Mecca afford a prospect.” 


But if the Mohammedans have been first in the field, the 
Hindus are not far behind them. Two, if not three, schemes 
have been launched for the creation of a great Hindu 
University. Mrs Annie Besant, who has done practical work 
by founding the Central Hindu College in Benares, was the 
first to produce her scheme; but many prominent Hindus 
felt that it would be a political mistake to allow an instru- 
ment potentially so powerful as the national university to 
be controlled by the small Benares school of theosophists and 
visionaries. Therefore Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya of 
Allahabad, who has been successively schoolmaster, editor, 
barrister, and member of the legislative council, has put 
forward a rival scheme, which appeals publicly to Hindu 
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orthodoxy and sotto voce to the political leaders. The pro- 
ject will probably succeed; in fact, the Hindus have boasted 
that if the Mohammedans raise thirty-five lakhs for Ali- 
garh they will double that sum. But division of forces 
meant weakness, and ostensible efforts were made to com- 
pose the competing schemes. A few months ago an agree- 
ment was announced, but evidently Mr Malaviya saw his 
own way clear, for he has subsequently repudiated Mrs 
Besant and the theosophists, and for the moment his 
adroit amalgam of education, orthodoxy and politics holds 
the field. It is difficult to extend to this movement the 
same spontaneous sympathy as to the Moslem scheme. 
Both are essentially political, in the sense that both aim at 
consolidation of political power by producing more educated 
fighters and by impressing on young men gathered into 
classes, under able and authoritative teachers, definite 
political theories and ideals. But while the Mohammedans 
genuinely sought a national revival, the Hindu university 
scheme in Mr Malaviya’s hands is mainly a counter-move, 
a trick in the game of affairs, and especially a device for 
creating a focus of political influence in Northern India, 
probably at Allahabad or Benares, comparable to Poona or 
Calcutta. 

It is certain that no Government will deny to the Hindus 
what it concedes to the Mohammedans. It is likely, there- 
fore, that whatever principles are laid down for Aligarh 
will be applied in the near future at newer seats of learning. 
In the interests of education it is to be hoped that govern- 
ment control will be closely exercised, and that appoint- 
ments to the staff and the maintenance of sound standards 
will be vigilantly watched. But because these are “ na- 
tional’ universities, the claim will be made and seems 
likely to be conceded that they shall be placed directly 
under the Viceroy as Chancellor, and free from all pro- 
vincial supervision. Unfortunately this is exactly the kind 
of work that the Government of India is ill constituted to 
do, and generally does badly when it attempts it. Its ex- 
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periments in direct administration in the past have suc- 
ceeded only in cases where decisive action in occasional 
crises is more important than continued and intelligent 
attention to detail. And what is to be feared in each seat of 
learning is a slow sacrifice in little things of efficiency to 
convenience, and of discipline to policy, that may end in 
the attrition of the genuine educationists, and the triumph 
of the wirepuller or the bigot. If that ever happens, the 
Government will have armed either political party with 
heavy guns against the other, and both against itself. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the scale, Mr Gokhale is 
pressing the claims of free, compulsory, universal, education. 
Possibly he believes so earnestly that intellectual enlighten- 
ment is the cure for most of the miseries and failures of 
Indian life that his ardour blinds him to the stubborn facts. 
He must know that the State has no purse of Fortunatus, 
but subsists on what it takes from its members; and that if 
the gigantic charges which universal education would entail 
are to be borne by it, an immediate increase in local or pro- 
vincial taxation is inevitable. So much is recognized in Mr 
Gokhale’s bill, which provides only for the exercise of 
compulsion in towns where the local board has voted 
decisively for its application, and for the raising of the rates 
involved. With so moderate a provision none need vio- 
lently quarrel. But, seeing how backward private effort is 
at present in assisting the State even to grapple with the 
fringes of the problem of elementary schools, there seems 
smali hope that many towns or cities will gird up their 
loins to a really heroic task, and therefore it is difficult to 
agree with the author when he invests his experimental 
permissive measure with the importance and sanctity of a 
vital principle. It seems that the Bill may pass with the 
benevolent wishes of Government, and remain in the 
statute book as the dead monument of premature ambi- 
tions. 
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III. FOREIGN POLICY 

NDIA’S foreign policy is generally dominated by 

affairs upon the Afghan frontier and in the middle East 
beyond. Persia has lately been the chief object of concern, 
on account of the working of our agreement with Russia, 
the prospects of an overland railway, the constitutional 
disorders, and the failure of the Royalist reaction. But for 
the moment eyes are drawn in other directions. Beyond the 
Brahmaputra, between Assam and Tibet and China, lies a 
debatable land, inhabited by the Mishmis on the east and 
the Abors on the west, owing allegiance to none. Two 
British officers were murdered in the spring by the Abors. 
They have given trouble with their raids before, and a 
punitive expedition, consisting of three Indian regiments, 
is now on its way through flooded jungle country to exact 
the price of blood. Little is known of the Abors, except 
that they are a sulky and factious tribe, filled with barbarian 
insolence and confident in the strength of their forest 
stockades. In spite of the unproven difficulties of trans- 
port, the actual fighting should be over soon. But the real 
interest of the movement is that it seems to prelude the 
demarcation of a stable frontier with China. China, though 
now racked with internal disturbances that absorb all her 
powers, has recently been busy extending her empire 
forcibly into and over Tibet, and though the line of inter- 
course from Szechuan to Lhasa lies far northward of our 
present frontiers, it is anticipated that Chinese outposts 
have already been pushed southward, and will be encoun- 
tered in the search for the good natural boundary which 
must be established if we are to enforce order. 

Perhaps one need not look very far ahead to forecast 
that, with the reform of Chinese administration and the 
extension of China’s railway system, there will come the 
building of a line across the Irriwadi, Salween, and Mekon 
watersheds to connect the Yangtse valley with either Cal- 
cutta or Rangoon, and, possibly enough, North-East fron- 
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tier questions may acquire the same standing importance 
that the affairs of the North-West frontier have long as- 
sumed. Then we may see the affairs of Bhutan, Sikkim 
and the new territories dealt with as a connected whole, as a 
political charge of the first importance, under the supreme 
Government. Meantime, it is hoped that one result of the 
expedition will be to lift the veil that hangs over the course 
of the majestic Tsanpo River in its descent from Tibet 
to the plains, and to determine whether the hypothetical 
cataract, which is to dwarf Niagara and the Victoria Falls, 
is anything more substantial than a dream of geographers. 
The sudden outbreak of hostilities in Tripoli has of 
course aroused excitement among Indian Mohammedans. 
Attempts are being made to represent the war as an unpro- 
voked assault by Christianity on Islam. Mectings have been 
held and resolutions passed. When religious feelings are 
keen and deep, interested persons will always be ready to 
make unscrupulous abuse of them. But it is unlikely that 
the fiction will have a long life. Even the uneducated 
Mohammedan realizes vaguely that the religious liberty 
which he enjoys under an alien rule implies that civilized 
humanity distinguishes clearly between religious and 
mundane affairs, and he can draw the inference that wars 
occur between states and not between religions. Besides, 
his reverence for the Caliphate does not mitigate his dis- 
gust with Turkish temporal power, after personal experi- 
ence of its methods in his pilgrimages to the Hejaz. Nothing 
tends to reconcile the Indian Moslem to the drawbacks 
of heretic rule in his own country more than the iniquities 
tolerated in the holy places under God’s Vicegerent. The 
educated Mohammedan, moreover, knows that the war 
in the Mediterranean was in no sense England’s doing, and 
that, in spite of the Bosnia-Herzegovina incident, the new 
military government in Turkey has not shown so nice a 
regard for England’s wishes as to justify them in expect- 
ing gratuitous intervention. No one can say that Indian 
Mohammedans may not be greatly moved if some tragic 
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catastrophe befalls the Sultan’s arms, but at the moment 


of writing the signs point to an early and undramatic con- 
clusion of the struggle. 





IV. THE NEW VICEROY AND 
DECENTRALIZATION 

HE first year of Lord Hardinge’s viceroyalty is drawing 

to its close without having been marked by any sensa- 
tional measures of policy. The new Viceroy has been in no 
haste to assert his personality. Doubtless he was wisely 
determined to acquire knowledge before attempting to 
apply it, and one may suppose that he felt that the eve of 
the King Emperor’s coming was an inappropriate time for 
his Viceroy to impress himself upon the imagination of the 
country. Such difficulties as Lord Hardinge has encountered 
were a legacy from the past, and not of his own making. 
There has been no violent breach with the policy initiated 
by Lords Minto and Morley. The text is still one of con- 
ciliation and forbearance, but the services are perhaps 
learning to place a meaning on these terms which shall not 
involve the abandonment of all effort at improvement that 
conflicts with vested interests. The new Government is 
known to value what may be termed the humanitarian 
aspects of administration. [t is supposed to be more inter- 
ested in education than in police, and in sanitation than in 
soldiers. It is pursuing a rigid policy of economy, forced | 
upon it, presumably, by the shrinkage of the opium revenue 
and the need of money for its new schemes. Much has been 
made of the reduction of a few non-efficient units of the 
Indian Army, which perhaps could well be spared. A more 
sensational measure is the proposed abolition of some half- 
dozen heads of Imperial departments, mostly created in 
Lord Curzon’s time. This massacre of innocents is to be 
perpetrated in the sacred name of decentralization. For 
some ten years there has been war in heaven about this 
question of centralized control. Lord Curzon held that the _ 
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advance of India towards Western methods necessitated the 
creation of efficient technical departments, too small to be 
conducted on a provincial basis, whose administration 
must rest with the Government of India, and that it was 
the proper duty of the supreme Government to initiate 
large reforms, to conserve principles, and to enforce such 
uniformity as practical needs required. His critics, without 
demurring to propositions so well founded, replied that 
the consequences of carrying them into effect had been to 
belittle provincial authority, to impose directions un- 
suited to local authorities, and to produce an unseemly 
conflict of authority between provincial governors and the 
Imperial heads of departments. With the changes of policy 
which followed Lord Curzon’s departure, such criticisms 
prevailed. Centralized control was looked on as an over- 
gearing of the administrative machine, producing pace at 
the expense of friction. But, except indeed in the important 
sphere of finance, where much has been done to place 
stable revenues at the disposal of the provinces, the slacken- 
ing has been spasmodic and intermittent. The close control 
which Lord Morley exercised, the creation of the new 
membership of council for education, the occasional 
excursions into details of police and magisterial work in 
Bengal, must gravely impair the decentralizer’s claim con- 
sistently to have pursued a studied policy. But we have 
now reached a climax with this proposal to annihilate so 
many high offices. Most of them were wrung from an un- 
enthusiastic Whitehall by eloquent reasoning, and an- 
nounced with pride, only a very few years ago. There has 
been no demand from local governments for so many heads 
on chargers; the measure is an act of spontaneous repentance 
and vicarious atonement on the part of the Government of 
India. It remains to be seen whether the solicitude of ex- 
Viceroys may avert the doom, or whether the Secretary of 
State may not himself conclude that the zeal of the re- 
formers is eating them up, and decide that after all an 
adviser to the Government of India in forestry or archzo- 
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logical research cannot be a serious menace to provincial 
governors, and may even be a useful appenage to the 
government of 300 millions of people. 

In another sphere the same tendency to relax control may 
be discerned. It is believed that political officers in native 
states have been straitly charged to reduce their interference 
to a minimum, and even to suffer a generous measure 
of abuse and corruption rather than to antagonize the 
chiefs by paternal vigilance. This policy may be the 
outcome of the efforts which Lord Minto’s administration 
made to turn to good account the notorious antipathy of 
ruling chiefs towards the nationalist movement. But 
manceuvres natural to the party politician will never suc- 
ceed in India where conciliation is very commonly mis- 
understood as fear, and often has results exactly the opposite 
of those expected. To the surprise of many, the status of 
a ruling chief was lately conceded to the Maharajah of 
Benares. He had pleaded for it in vain on many occasions, 
and the verdict given after examination of the history of 
his family had hitherto been emphatically against him. 
The reasons which influenced the new decision can only be 
conjectured. It is unlikely that new matter was discovered. 
It is at least possible that it occurred to the Government 
that Benares, situated at the eastern extremity of the 
United Provinces, was a strategic point of prime importance. 
It has a large Bengali population, and it is the nexus of 
all the forces of Hinduism. It may have seemed a happy 
thought to secure the co-operation of the local noble in 
seeing that the temples and dharamshalas of the holy city 
were not made so many more foci of sedition, at a price so 
immaterial as the desired concession to his personal dignity. 
But Indian nobles are consumed with jealous passions; there 
are many other large zamindars who think themselves as 
good or better than the Benares Maharajah, and these will 
not be slow to advance similar claims. Nor would it be 
surprising if the demand were supplemented with a hint 
that its refusal might affect the well-known loyalty of their 
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political opinions. The Government in India cannot rule 
by bargaining. It will always lose dignity in the process, and 
in the end the other person, being far more highly gifted for 
the purpose, will over-reach it. This fact imposes inevitable 
limitations on the policy of conciliation. Let the Govern- 
ment’s decision be as considerate and generous as pos- 
sible; let it make the widest concessions to prejudice 
or stupidity; let it be couched in the mildest and most 
courteous language; but unless it is to recoil upon its author, 
let it be unmistakably an order meant to be enforced, and 
not an offer inviting haggling. 

It would, of course, be premature to conclude what kind 
of mark Lord Hardinge may leave on Indian history from 
the events of his first year. Any Viceroy is entitled to sus- 
pension of judgment during the period of his initiation, 
and in addition Lord Hardinge has carried a serious extra 
burden in the form of the preparations for the Durbar. 
However magnificent a spectacle is being made ready, the 
business of mere stage management protracted over nearly 
twelve months must strike most men as tedious and poor 
employment, and one can imagine that the Viceroy looks 
forward to a period when ceremonial will claim fewer hours 
of his time and he will be free to pursue the objects that he 
has most at heart. It may be only then that the real Lord 
Hardinge will be disclosed to us. 





V. BEFORE THE DURBAR 
EANWHILE native India is on tiptoe with sus- 
pense. It awaits the coming of its Monarch in the 

flesh with something of the fervour of Messianic expecta- 
tion. Queen Victoria’s proclamation after the mutiny, her 
personal interests in her Indian subjects, her kindly mes- 
sages in times of trouble, and her employment of Indian 
servants invested her with almost divine reverence in the 
eyes of millions. King Edward succeeded easily to the 
regard in which his mother had been held. ‘The elder genera- 
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tion could recall his journey through India as Prince, and 
all men knew him as the Peace-maker, and accepted him 
confidently as the perfect embodiment of the tranquil and 
prosperous rule which is the East’s political ideal. 

King George, though it is only six years since he visited 
India, is much less known here. That he will be welcomed 
with immense enthusiasm is certain,* but it will be tinged 
with inquiry too. The imagination of the people is pro- 
foundly stirred by the knowledge that for the first time an 
English King is about to set foot on his Indian possessions. 
They feel that India can never be quite the same ordinary 
place again. Some blessing, some miracle, is expected, to 
show that the son is indeed his father’s successor and to 
leave an abiding mark of his momentous coming. Every 
detail of the ceremony itself will be scrutinized by thou- 
sands, curious to draw from it some inference as to the 
Sovereign’s personal temperament or taste. For instance, 
the abandonment of the elephant procession at Delhi has 





* Here it is tempting to add a genuine specimen of the flood of astonish- 
ingly bad verse which will gush forth upon the land in December: 


“* When ruled over-us Edward septiéme, 
Garden of Eden was every clime; 
What difference is if comes his child? 
Why, is he not so good and mild? 


Edward’s foresightedness and theism, 
His latitudinarianism, 

His fervent zeal for doing good 

Was a model of British manhood. 


Soul sanctified soon passed away, 

Leaving us in constant dismay, 

But George, who comes now to the throne, 
Will wipe our tears and check our moan, 


God, let our monarch goodness swallow, 
Let him Victoria’s footsteps follow, 
Like hers, O God! increase his days, 
And every moment guard his ways.” 


But those who know the agonies with which verses of this sort are com- 


posed in an ill-learned foreign tongue, and the emotions with which they |§ 


are offered for acceptance, should find them matter for more than only 
mirth, There is some criticism of the critics in such a performance, 
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been rather a shock to many. But the instinctive disposi- 
tion was to find some explanation which would commend 
itself to Indian minds. One learned maulavi wrote a long 
letter pointing out that because the mahout turns his back 
upon the rider it was customary in the past for Rajas to 
employ holy Brahmans and for Nawabs to employ holy 
Saiyids as their mahouts, but that elephant driving was 
little practised in Europe, and very probably the King- 
Emperor had found some difficulty in securing “a saintly 
bishop well versed in the art” to steer his imperial beast 
through Delhi streets. 

Some of the suggestions which have been thrown out for 
the expected Royal concession are irrational enough. No 
Englishman can soberly imagine that Oudh will be restored 
to native rule; or that the permanent settlement which has 
lain as an incubus on Bengal will be extended to other pro- 
vinces; or that the Press Act or the Arms Act will be re- 
pealed. Also it is in the last degree unlikely that an adminis- 
trative measure like the partition of Bengal, which has been 
justifying itself more and more each year, will be capri- 
ciously upset. No doubt there will be a profuse distribution 
of titles and decorations, medals and medallions and certi- 
ficates. Pardons will be granted, civil prisoners will be re- 
leased, and the poor will be fed. The services will get what- 
ever concessions in the way of improved pay or leave the 
departments have been able to contrive for them. But 
these are the ordinary concomitants of great occasions, and 
this time the people look for more. One may well sympa- 
thize with the departments which have been racking their 
brains to hit on some effective and practical idea. The 
abolition of the Excise duties would be very popular, but 
seems most unlikely. Small reduction of taxation may be 
possible, but not the abolition of the Income tax, or so 
general a reduction of the land revenue as would be needed 
to signalize the occasion. Free education, again, whatever 
its demerits as a practical measure, is capable of being repre- 
sented as a truly royal gift, but, as I have said, it is impos- 
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sible to think that without fresh supplies the exchequer 
could stand it. Or if His Imperial Majesty can announce the 
removal of some of the more sentimental grievances under 
which Indians in South Africa have laboured, the effect 
will be immediately happy. But in this case also there is the 
danger of odious comparisons being made between the little 
that is conceded and the much that was hoped for. If the 
Government of India have really any satisfactory surprise 
in store, they are greatly to be congratulated on their 
ingenuity. 

The difficulty illustrates the complexity of India’s ad- 
ministrative problem. It was a bold and striking idea that 
at a time when many Indians were in a stage of unsettle- 
ment and disquiet, the Sovereign should himself visit the 
dependency “to announce to his Indian subjects the 
solemn ceremony of his coronation.” The decision makes an 
appeal to the loyalty of the Indian peoples which is easily 
understood and will be warmly acknowledged. It ought to 
call forth a wave of enthusiasm for the Crown, that should 
strike the weapons from the grasp of agitators and strength- 
en the hands of authority in India. But the experiment 
has its risks. If the Crown is the ultima ratio, it must be used 
effectively. In plain fact, the Royal speech at Delhi will have 
great consequences, and it is most important that nothing 
should be felt lacking in it. Better that the imperial largesse 
should be purely gauds and tinsel, than that much should 
be made of some prosaic and perhaps mutilated concession 
which will fall dead flat. True, apologists will be able to 
fall back on the doctrine of constitutional responsibility, 
and a mean wazir and not a generous monarch will be 
blamed for the disappointment. But what becomes of the 
Oriental conception of royalty which it was hoped to in- 
voke, if the Shahan-Shah, Kaisar-i-Hind, is obviously only 
reading a speech drafted for him in the Finance Depart- 
ment? This dualism in Indian government is an abiding 
difficulty. The people desire free, arbitrary edicts from a 
personal governor, and they get decisions which represent 
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the exhausted spasms of individual opinion, as it struggles 
forth from a jungle of perfectly necessary codes and rules. 
There is no reconciling such contraries. It is only possible 
to mitigate and minimize their mischief by sympathy and 
the personal touch. We know that His Imperial Majesty has 
this happy faculty in the fullest measure. 

India. October 1911. 
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